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UNITY OF THE RACES.—No. °. 

BY REV. A. J. FAUST. | 

> cgibitae' | 

Rejecting the Scripture account on these | 
grounds, or passing it by in silent neglect, men 
have proposed several theories to meet the sup 

posed necessities of the case: butin general 

terms they are reduced to two. 

The first theory is that which endeavors to | 
yet rid of the idea of creation altogether, at 
least its most distinguished sdvocates hardly 
that the existence of all 


hesitate to avow 





things can be accounted for by its aid, with 
the intervention of creative power. Others, 
however, like the plausible and ingenious uu- | 
thor of “ Vestiges of Creation,” seek by vacue 
generalities of expression to make it more eon: | 
sistent with the common belief. 
This theory supposes the eternal existence of | 
inanimate matter, from which, almost infinite 
aves ngo, the lowest, simplest, and minutest 
forms of vegetable and animal life are pro 


duced by what is called spontaneous genera | 


tion. 

Facts have been industriously sought for and | 
experiments repeatedly made to establish this 
first step of the theory, viz: the possi ility of | 
such commencement, without werin or seed. | 
The prodaction of mould, and of fermenta 
tion—both of which arise from ininute vegeta- 


bles—where it was supposed intpossible that 


the seed of them could have reached, and the | 


production of animaleula in water that had 


been reduced to vapor by extreme heat, and | 


then excluded from the air, were regarded as 
examples in point, but further research has 


shown that the minute forms of life thus ap- | 


“” ‘ 
pearing as if spontaneously produced, were 
not new species, but the same that existed else- 


where: so the experiments prove nothing, but 


| tions, we can trace two or more that now differ 
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widely back to the time when they constituted 
one nation, with characteristics differing from 
either at present; and then, as we shall see, 
there are marks of relationship between nations 
extending over the earth that utterly forbid so 


| ma.y, if they allow of any, different centres of 


origin. 

A second objection to this theory is, that it 
conflicts with the analogy derived from all other 
species of organie life. It is now recognized 
by naturalists as an established fact, that every 
different species, whether animal or vegetable— 
bird, beast—whether terrestrial, 


plant, or 


| aquatic, or aerial, had originally its definite 


seat and locality on the globe, from which it 
has been dispersed, by accident or design, ac- 
cording to its locomotive powers, or its ability 


to bear changes of elimate or soil. Animals 


and plants have now their geography, as well 
| as mountains and rivers have. 


Following, then, the great line of analogy 
from all inferior species, we are led to reject 
this theory, and to infer that man also had his 
origin in a single, definite locality, whence he 
lias spread himself, more than any other, from 


his superior power of adapting himself to | 
‘climate, of preparing clothing and food, and 


of providir  -rtifiejal means of transport. 

We cantoc, indeed, understand how, at so 
early a period, the more remote islards of the 
ocean were reached and settled; but the fact 
remains, that the human race is actually spread 
over the whole globe, identical, as is admitted, 
in all that constitutes the definition of a species. 

Such is the nature of the distribution, that 


ithe difficulty is not obviated by this theory, 


unless it is supposed that the numbers of the 
centres of creation, in contradiction to the 
analogy of all other species, is incalculably 
great ; and all this for the solving of a case that, 
after all, presents no feature of impossibily, 
but only of great difficulty. 

But the great and fatal objection to this 


theory is, that 7 ¢s unnecessary. It is built 


i npon a sapposed necessity, that, namely, of ac- 


counting for the vast varieties of the human 


the inconceiveable minuteness of the werms | species—the great and apparently permanent 
and seeds, and the indestructibility of this vi- | differences between the various nations and 
vifying principle by any degree of heat or ayy races of men. There being no such necessity ; 


other test to which they had been exposed 

But, notwithstanding this failure at the out- 
set, these philosophers go on with rare intre 
pidity, to sappose that from these simple forms, 
thus self-generated,have been gradually evolved 
and developed all the existing varieties of ani- | 
mals and vegetables, advaneciug imperceptibly 
through an 
tions, to the attainment of present forms and | 


unlimited suecession of venera- 


powers. 
To account for the varieties, for one germ 
having evolved itself into another, and another | 


into a vine; one into a lion and another into 
an eagle, they speak of the varied contin- 
gencies to which the germs chaneed to have 
been exposed. But, mainly, they rely upon | 
certain principles of action and change which | 
happened to be within them, to which they give | 
the names of propensities 
efforts of 


tendencies, plastic 
ZC. 
amusing them- 


powers, internal sentiment, 


phrases more suited to persons 
selves with fancies than to grave philosophers. 
But, by their aid, these quasi philosophers go 
on gravely and bravely to point out the pro- | 
cess by which the ourang-ontang was gradual. | 
ly, in course of ages, transformed into man, 

and as this process was going on in various 

parts of the world, and among various tribes | 
of apes at the same time, with more or less | 
happy result, according to circumstances, it 
manifestly accounts in the most ample manner 
for complexions, black or white, olive or cop- 
per colored ; skulls, pyramidal, oval, or reced- 


ing; lips, thick or thin, curly hair or flaxen | 


locks, brains active or dull, and all varieties 
whatsoever, that are supposed to establish ne- 
gro inferiority and inequality, and to embar- 
rass believers in the Bible. 

We do not know that it is necessary to say 
anything in refutation of this theory, it is so 
utterly devoid of proof and beset with dificul 
ties. 

The exact knowledge scholars have had of 
many animals and plants for ages gives no 
It is rejec- 
ted by a majority of the greatest naturalists 
and the few eccentric¢ individuals who support 
it, seem to do so rather as a trial of ingenuity 
than in the seriousness of truth, sincerely pur- 


sign of such progressive mutation, 


sued and believed. With the exception of those | 


these, being accounted for on well-established 
principles without it, it falls te the ground for 
want of support. Moreover,-it is a settled 
principle of philosophy, that having an adequate 
explanation of any phenomena, we are to rest 
upon it, and not to admit other suppositions 
to explain the same. 
there is no necessity for supposing two or more 
creations of progenitors of mankind in order 
to account for all its varieties, we will proceed, 


| as we proposed, in our next paper to notice 


other facts, which are pertinent to the question 
of the unity of the races. 
— = 7? 


The Benefits of Co-operation. 


LY ONE OF THE NEW ERA. 

Mary. having caught a glimpse of Betty as 
she came up the street, called out, the moment 
she heard her knock—Come in Betty; “ you're 
welcome. 

Betty replied, the instant she got inside—I’m 
so «lad to see you looking so well, and te have 
got here at last: for I’ve been wishing and re- 


| solving ever since I spoke to you before. I 
| told my husband all you said about Co-opera- 


tion, and he got “ The Co-operator,’’ and some 
tracts from the store, and has done little else 
than read, talk, and inquire about it ever since. 

M.—That’s right—I like an inquiring mind ; 
where is he? 





b.—He could not break his work to come | 
with me; but he'll be here after work, as soon | 


as he’s washed himself: for he’s red-hot on be- 

coming a Co-operator. He said, when I told 

him about your twenty sovereigns, all made in 
|about four years—Well! you see, we’ve been | 
married these twenty years, and we’ve a larger 
family than they have. So, as these who spend 
| most save Most, if they let the profits remain 
| in the society, we should have been worth con- 
siderably over A HUNDRED POUNDS just now; 
| and if 1 had but put in the bit beside that I’ve 


° 


J.—If I could but begin life again with my | 
present knowledge, I would do different ; for 
since I gave up drinkin 
clearer, and I feel as if 
ing to the realconcerns of life. 


my head has becom 


- WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, 


were only just wak- 


POLITICAL. 
e PENNSYLVANIA. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1870. 





Harrissura, January 26.—In the Senate a | 


To make apparent that | 


F.—I like to hear you‘talk that way; but 
we are going to get off the point if we don’t 
mind. 

J.—We are—so explain in a plain way what 
co-operation means. 

F.—It just means that the workers in the 
world’s vast hive, instead of being jealous of 
one another, are henceforth to work together 
(co-operate) in harmony, “ EACH FOR ALL, AND 
ALL FOR Ea@n,”’ and economise the gifts of 
Providence in all possible ways ; to obtain the 
gréatest good for the greatest number; the 
first produces of wealth to have their fair 
share of it, and so make life as God intended 
it, a blessingand a pleasure, and not an almost 
insupportabl¢ burden. Co-operation is produc- 
tive and datributive. Some people work 
together to produce, grow, or manufacture the 
necessaries, comforts, conveniences, and luxu- 
ries of life;and others work together to dis- 
tribute, or sll, that which is produced. Now, 
distributing or selling is the easiest form that 
Co-operatig@ can take at first, as it is the A B 
C, or first step, in Co-operation. And as we 
| get exper in distributing—that is, buying 

and selling(and improvement at our Reading 
and News-jom)—then we shall be preparing 
to step onward as producers. If the ‘“ lron 


joint resolution was introduced urging Penn- 
sylvanian Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to vote for the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege. A bill repealing so much of the 
appropriation bill of last year as provides for 
the appointing of the printing of the reports 
of the heads of departments was also intro- 
duced. The Senate has resolved to publish 
nearly full proceedings of the Legislature. A 
bill _ the House allowing each Senator 
and Member $100 worth of postage stamps a 
session, in lieu of the old franking privilege. 

Harrissura, January 27.—Petitions continue 
to be received by members of both houses pray- 
ing for the abolition of the death penalty, and 
for a law allowing any township, ward, or bor- 
ough, to decide by ballot whether liquor shall 
be sold therein or not. In extra session, this 
afterneon, the House emphatically negatived a 
resolution providing for the publication of the 
proceedings of the Legislature. 


KENTUCKY. 

Lovursvittr, January 26.—Resolutions were 
introduced to-day in the House to protect em- 
pleyers against negro employees. It provides 
that anyone convicted of enticing away from 
his employer a laborer who has engaged, in 





Trade Aswciation,”’ or any other “Trades 
Union,” Yould but employ their club money 
in establishing ‘‘ Works’’ of their own, they 
would soonbe able to checkmate unjust em- | 
ployers, and would also keep the trade in our 
own country, instead of driving it into foreign | 
lands. You see we first began our society by. 
clubbing together our threepences a week, and | 
its sarprising what a lot o’ money plenty o’ | 
threepences makes ; those who keep swallow- | 
ing threepenes indrivk can have no idea of it. 
As we all wanted things for ourselves and fami- 
lies to eat, we begin first by buying groceries 
and provisions; aid then as we found we could | 
manage them, we tied flesh meat; then green- 
groceries; then dnperies; then clothing, and 
boots and shoes ; md some try coals and other 
things according 0 circumstances, for when 
eople have once Pgun to get checks, or rather 
ftividends on theitchecks, they want ‘em on 
everything they bw: and they’il never give up | 
Co-operation agaigif they can help it, as it 
sets them all on 9 feet. You see, by this 
system we get the}enefits of assocraTED Cart- 
TAL as well as of Jbor. And the pence of the 
million, backed byheir power, will do as much, 
or more, as the pands of the millionaire. We 
are both buyers fg ourselves and sellers to our- 
selves. If we cando the work amongst our- | 
selves, we shall thn have less expense and | 
more profit. Angéf we hire others, who know | 
better than ourseles how to do what is re- | 
quired, we still gt all the profits; and we | 
divide them quarf&ly amongst the members, 
the greatest purchsers, generally the largest | 
families—getting fe greatest dividends. 
| J.—I have kn@n many a scheme to take | 
_money out of our gckets, but this is one to put 
it in, almost withet our knowing it; and cer- 
tainly the ae how to save by spending 
is a grand one, an{the only practical one for | 
men with small eaiings and large families. 
F.—You're rig. For you see we neither | 
give nor take trusr credit, and therefore it | 
is really true, str@ze as it appears, that the 
more we spend, wether in eating or wearing, 
the more we save-sn the shape of dividends. 
And I feel as pr@d to be seen taking goods | 
from our store as } fancy a merchant is when 
he comes out of a Bik with a roll of notes, for | 
everybody knows tt what I've got is paid for. , 
By-the-bye, how tl higher classes are becom- 
ing co-operators turning their banks and | 
other concerns int@imited liability establish- 
ments, and taking§ shareholders. 
J.—I’ve been aféd to join the society, and 
I know others wh@re so too, lest I couldn't | 
get trust if I shoulfall out of work. 
' F.—Join us, forGod helps those who help | 
themselves,” and y@ll want no trust, for you’ll | 
get your share of th profits that enable shop- 
keepers to give trut And should you want | 
a pound, you have gly to give notice and you | 
| can get it (suppo&g you have it in) the day 
after the committg meets, and under some 
circumstances, as } sickness or death, imme- 
diately. You see,? these societies the savers 
and capitalists getfeir interest, and the pur- 





' 
} 





| tain persons claiming seats by reason of the 


| him as District Commander. 


| has been anticipated. Bryant moved to lay it 


writing, to perform service, shall suffer a fine 
therefor; and that anyone continuing to keep 
laborers in his employ who have’entered into 
written en “gr gorn to serve another, after 
being notified of such engagement, shall also, 
on conviction, be fined for the same. 


IOWA. 

Des Moines, January, 27.—The committee 
of conference reported on the fifteenth amend- 
ment resolution, which was adopted. The 
amendment is now ratified by the Legislature. 
A bill striking out the word “ white” from the 
law relative to a qualification of attorneys prac- 
ticing in the courts in this State was passed— 
yeas 78, nays 3. 


GEORGIA. 

At.anta, GA., January 27.—The House con- 
vened this morning. The galleries, which were 
open the first time since the first ‘day of the 
session, were crowded. A communication was 
read from Governor Bullock, reciting that cer- 


fact that persons heretofore claiming them were 
disqualified, had made application to be per- 
mitted to take seats in the Honse, and that the 
Commanding General was of the opinion that 
the person who received the number of votes 
next highest to the candidate disqualified, being 
himself qualified, was legally entitled to the 
seat, but the Commanding General preferred 
that such persons should be promptly admitted 
to their rights in the House, rather than exer- 
cise in the premises any authority vested in 
The Governor 
further stated that he would furnish the names 
of nine persons who had thus received the next 
highest number of votes, and respectfully re- 
commended that they be permitted to take 
oaths and seats. This raised a question which 


on the table, which raised a stormy debate, the 
Democrats supporting Bryant and the Repub- 
licans opposing. The Speaker finally ruled 
that these persons, under the laws of Georgia, 
were entitled to the seats. An appeal was 
taken from the decision of the Chair, and owin 
to the absence of some of the Republicans, an 
the weakness of others, the House failed to 
sustain the Speaker by two votes. ‘The Demo- 
crats who hel voted to sustain the same rule 
when the colored members were expelled, now 
opposed it. This was a triumph for the enemy, 
and they thereupon meved to go into an elec- 
tion for Speaker pro tem. and minor officers. 
A recess was finally earried by the Republicans 
until 3 o’clock, when they again convened, and, 
after another wrangle, adjourned until to-mor- 
Tow. 

There are some members who are afraid of 
personal violence at home, if they vote to seat 
a colored man over a white one. 

The following telegram was received at the 
War Department: 


Atianta, Ga., January 26. 


Gen. E. D. Townsenp: The House was or- 
ganized to-day by the election of Mr. McWhor- 





carried to the beershop, what a grand sum it | 
Perhaps I might have been | 


| would have been! 
| my own master by this time. 
M.—That’s quite true; and we intend to be 
| our own masters before long, as that was only 
divi’s and interest I told you about; we have 
| savings besides. My husband, too. is very warm 
| in the cause of co-operation, for it was the first 
thing that set him a-considering; and he says 
he always liked your husband, as they were 
boys together, and he’ll do him good if he can. 


get tea over; it’s just ready ; and then we can 
| talk without interruption. 
B.—Hlow nice your table looks! 


You 


who are in that unhappy state of mind, that, shouldn’t have given yourself any trouble 


they had rather believe the most monstrous ab- | 


surdities than confess that which God and their 
conscience require them to believe and profess, 
there are none who would not find greater dif- 
ficulty in accepting this notion rather than the 
Scripture account, were the obstacles in its 
way ten-fold greater than is alleged ; and even 
with the condition of regarding and practically 
are brethren. The men who would prefer to 
regard the human family as improvements upon 
the human monkeys, or to have originated from 
the race of oysters, are quite welcome to their 
paternity, and the conception of manhood 

the logical sequence of such development. No 
doubt, as they look around them, they must 
now and then have some misgivings as 
trath «| 


to the 
war theory. Dr. Darwin is all oyster, 
Buffon, 
Monboddo are all monkeys. 


and Liunwus, Helvetius, 
This 
very flattering deduction, but there is a ray of 
intuition within the soul of the less chimerical 
multitude that casts its mellow light upon the 
conscious image of a nobler origin showing them 


and Tord 


that white and black are the direct workman- | 


ship of the Great Creator’s hands, 
The second theory, and the one usually adlop- 
ted by thoxe who think the corporeal and men- 


tal differences of the races too vreat to allow of 


their deviation from a common parentave, sup- | 


pose that there are several detached acts of 


creation; that there were different pairs of 
varying, primitive types, placed in separate lo 
calities upon the earth, from which these races 


had their distinct origin. Apart froin the evi- 


dence of Holy Scripture, there are several rea- 


sons, which, taken collectively, are sullicrent to 
condemn this hypothesis. The fact is, that no 
limit can be placed to this multiplication of 
pairs, 
because of distinctly marked complexion, coun- 
tenance, statue and character, the [rish nation 
differs as readily from the English in all these 
respects as the Nova Zemblian from both. And 
the difference is real—a difference of physiog- 
nomy, of mental qualities, of temperaments. 
The same may be said of the Spanish, French, 
Germans, and Poles; indeed, more or less of 
every nation in Europe. So of the Turks, 
Malays, Moors, Chinese, and coming to the 
New World, the Indians of North America, 
the original Mexicans, and Peruvians ; all dif- 
fer in a marked degree in body and mind. 

But there are strong reasons why we cannot 
assign & Separate parentage to all those who 
would claim it on the same ground that we 
allowed to any. In the case of European na- 


may he a! 


If we are to assign distinct progenitors | 


for us. 

M.—I have given myself no trouble, for I 
didn’t know when you'd come, as no day was; 
fixed; and besides, it would be a pleasure to 

ime, at any time, to do a little extra to entertain 
}an old friend. Now, take a chair; it’s only a 
| plain tea, 

l.—We’ve only such a set-out when we've 
company ; and that’s but seldom. 





| M.—I wish my husband to have a growing | 
expressing that the negro and the white man | love for his wife and his home ; and as he’s my | 


best and constant guest, I will, as long as 
| health and strength permit, do my best to make 
| him feel that “there’s no place like home.’’ 
| B.—-Your, tea, bread, and butter are of a bet- 
| ter quality than we get. 
| M.—Yes, that’s another good result of the 
| Co-operative movement.  There’s both less 
| adulteration, less extortion, und less impu- 
| dence now, from shepkeepers, than there was 
| hefore our store was opened. A neighbor, 
| who minds how he spends his money, said to 
secretary, the other day as he was paying 
entrance-fee—"‘I've been to all t’shops of 
any size in t’town, and I find that your goods 
are better than most of them, full weight, quite 
as cheap, and for some things cheaper: so I’ve 
made up my mind to join you; andI know 
t wife will come in when she gets t’brass’’ (dzv- 
idends) ‘for t’tins” (checks or tokens ) 

3.—I! what you have onthe table is a fair 

| sample, they are better than what we've been 

used to, and we always ask for t’best, as both 

my husband and me think t’best stuff ist’ cheap- 
| est, as it goes t’ farthest. 
| M.—You’re right, it does, and it’s t’healthi- 
est too; and what with dividends, and good 
quality in everything kept at our store (I call it 
| ours as all members are 
| as 


jour 
' 


| his 


mueh difference in our family as the cost of 
maintaining two children, or the purchase of 

aun annuity. e 
5.—-1 hear some one at the door. 

M. 8, it’s Frank, my husband, I know 
his step ; he will come forward. 

B.—1 hope Joe won't be long. 

M.—Here he is ; they've come together. 
| Come forward, Joe, and make yourself at home 
| while you stay. 
* Joe.—Thank you, mam, I will. I met with 
| Frank by the way, and ever since my wife told 
| me what you'd said about co-operation, I've 
| been pondering it over and over, and have 
| been anxious to get more information about it. 
| M.—Well that’s right; but I shall hand you 

over to Frank, for with the advantages of his 
experience as & committee-man, in helping to 
work the Society, he will be able to tell you 
‘more about it than I can. So just explain 
| things, Frank. 

Frank.—I will, my dear, with all my heart, 
for it will do him good, please you, and gratify 
myself. 

J.—I feel ashamed, Frank, to see that you 
“have within a few years so much outstript me 
both in mind and circumstances ; but you see 
I’ve liked t’beer shop better than my own 

home or the Mechanics’ Institution. 
| F.—Well, it can’t be helped now, so just 
make the best of the remainder of your time 
and you may yet become something. 





| healthy and whole 


chasers their divid@ls or share of profits after 


the interest and w@ing 





>_> eo — 


expenses are paid. 





[From the Mphis Weekly Post.} 
A World Colored Men. 


It is said that n@ to godliness is cleanli-| ineligible by their refusal, and one whose case 
xt to cleanliness is pru- 
the affairs of life. 
and your homes neat, 
e—support your schools 
ese matters grudge no 
, just now, as 
over your fields offtton and feel rich, to not ber of 
y on unnecessary trifles | found to be ineligible. 
and extravagances; You must come out at 
the end of the yeagvith sufficient to enable 


ness, but certainly 
dence and econom 
should keep yours 









and churches. I 
money. But be 


squander a single 





proprietors,) there is | 


; you suffer at disadftage and must yield to 
| But come, let me take your things off, and let’s | any terms in comacting for another year 


you to move dinates you can do best, or 
which may be is ree you. 


The best fruits 
ized without such 


which can compareith 
How much happie®till 


man, indeed, shoulést 
his own, ; 
now that slavery is 


lieving the colore@eo 
their disabilities. Ifey 
end of a season to 
hood infested with BK 
been continually exy 


midnights and to 
anywhere in the S@. 
cultivated or its owts 
cultivation in the Sa 

pendent upon color@al 


Lyears by this ruffia 


continue too weak 


tial law to successfi 
ored men, by prudege 


There are plenty of 


and hearty good will 
It is of infinite i» 
saving every dime, ke 
to give such places 
of your labor. If y 
coming x megpen 
respect your man 
honestly by you, wh 
to help yourselves, 
terésts in assisting y 
ou will soon cause 
udices and political 
indly and justly. 
clearly the interest 0 
treat you handsomel 












You will find that 
inerease accordin 
tion of them. There® 


dened in cruelty. t 

Look well, then, 
with them as lothly s 
saved they will quiet} 
dependence, peace, ga 
your children, and we 
safety and elevation a 






and author, died at L 





Saturday ¢. 


who owns his owmomestead. 


' 


of Marysville, Kentack, 


reedom cannot be real- 
‘mpetence, and it should 
be the persistent ®rt of every freeman to 
| secure it. The gliting baubles or intoxica- 
ting drinks or ewagances, for which tov 
much money is oi urnish no enjoyment 


honest independence. 
is the colored man 
No colored 
until he can eall the 


ground beneath anthe roof above his family 


Prudence and ecbmy ean do much, and 
sever impossible, perhaps 
more than any leghtive enactments in re- 


ple of the South of 
have the means at the 


in a body a neighbor- 


lux, where they have 
to insult, robbery and 


outrage, the Ku-K]@yill soon cease to ride of 
»mit their depredations 


The land must be 
cannot live, and its 


is almost entirely de- 


vor. Unless the col- 


ored people abando® the weeds every such 
infested locality th will 


be annoyed for 


While public senfent, when not actual] 
supporting these outfs, is so weak and maud- | 
lin in reference to tlt disorders, the law will | 
ut them down. 
very difficult indeed fanything short of mar- 
each them. 


It is 


But col- 
nabling themselves to 


quit, a8 one man, eW such lawless commu- 
nity, will soon 7 ot fen to cease forever. 

ces where their labor 
will be welcomed an@owarded with honesty 


rtance that you, by 
ourselves always able 


‘reference and benefit 


8 a people, show a be- 
ference for those who 
d freedom, who deal 
disvosed to help you 
k to your higher in- 
schools and churches, 
whatever their pre- 
ns, to treat you thus 
ou can but make it 
Southern people to 
will soften bitter- 
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even where the laws of Jand have been un- 
availing to protect yoe%our simple rights. 
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ter, Republican candidate, as Speaker. Three 
persons were excluded as ineligible. Eleven of 
, those whose cases were inquired into were pro- 
| nounced eligible. Sixteen who had refused to 
| take the oath were declared to have become 





was sent to the Board having failed to appear, 
and being absent from the city, was forbidden 
to take part in the organization. After a care- 
ful examination of the act of December 22d, I 
decided that the fourth section would not per- 
mit me to seat the candidate having the next 
highest number of votes in place of the persons 


Aurrep H, Terry, 
Brevet Major General. 

ATLANTA, January 28.—The Senate met and 
adjourned till to-morrow without transacting 
any business. The House met at noon, and 
immediately adopted a resolution, by a vote of 
66 to 56, to seat the men elected by reason of 
the disqualification of ineligible members. 
Nine members came forward and took the oath. 
The House then proceeded to the election of a 
Clerk and minor officers. Newton (Republi- 
can) was elected Clerk by 28 majority ; Bent- 
ley (colored) messenger by 15 majority, and 
Lineberger doorkeeper by 3 majority. Much 
confusion prevailed in the House during the 
session. Bryant called Mr. Tweedy, his col- 
league from Richmond, a “ miserable liar.” 
After the adjournment Tweecy demanded a re- 
traction and apology, which Bryant refused. 
Tweedy then struck him with a rattan walking 
stick, and Bryant ran into a house for refuge. 
The Republicans held a very large mass meet- 
ing last night, and great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. ‘The Senate will probably elect a door- 
keeper and messenger to-morrow, and the Gov- 
ernor’s message will be sent in on Monday. In 
both Houses the foyal Republicans have a ma- 
jor: y. 


NEW YORK. 

Th colored citizens of New York City are 
makii. « arrangements to hold a grand celebra- 
tion o1 the complete ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, which 

rovides that “the right of citizens of the 

nited States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 


VIRGINIA. 


RicuMonp, Jan. 27.--Gen. Canby to-day is- 
sued an order directing that all military com- 
missions acting under the Reconstruction acts 
be dissolved; that all citizen prisoners be 
turned over to the State courts ; that all citi- 
zen prisoners undergoing sentence of military 
commission shall serve out such sentence unless 
released by a United States Court, and that all 
civil ofjcers appointed under the Provisional 
Government shall vacate their offices when 
their successors are elected or appointed under 
the new Constitution. Gov Walker has issuod 
a proclamation convening the Legislature on 
Tuesday, February 8. John L. Mayre, jr., of 
Fredericksburg, was to-day appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor by Governor Walker, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the election of Lieu- 
tenant Gov. Lewis to the U. S. Senate. 

Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 28.—Gen. Canby to- 
day issued an order turning over the adminis- 
tration of State affairs to the civil authorities. 
The military officers fiilling the positions of 
State Auditor and Secretary, to-day tendered 
their resignations to the Governor. — 

In the matter of the negro troubles with the 
street car company. Mayor Cahoon has decided 
that the attempt was made in violation of mili- 
tary orders making a distinction, and now that 
thestate is under the rule of the civil authori- 
ties, the ne must seek ess in civil suits 
before the State Courts, or criminal prosecution 
before the Federal Courts. 


TENNESSE. 
Nasuvi..e, Jan 28.—In the Constitutional 
onvention to-day, an amendment to the State 
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offered, six months previous to an election. I 


right o 


adopted resolutions thanking the Convention 
for accepting the foregoing amendment. 


ALABAMA. 


Montcomery, Jan. 28.—In the Senate. to- 
day. a bill was introduced for ratifying and 
confirming the agreement made by the Com- 
missioners for the annexation of West Florida 
The bill was referred. The resolution memor- 
alizing Congress for a removal of disabilities 
was debated to the adjournment. In the House 
a bill was introduced to punish drunkenness 
with imprisonment in the Penitentiary. A 
bill was reported to organize the Mobile City 
Government, and so amended as to have the 
appointing power entirely with the Governor. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Jan. 28.—The Senate yes- 
terday rejected the Fifteenth Amendment, by 
yeas 25, nays 8. A concurrent resolution was 
to-day introduced in the Legislature, instruct- 
ing the California Congressional delegation to 





and Melbourne. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


a 


Debate in the United States Senate on the 
District of Columbia. 


There was a lengthy debate in the Senate, 
on Friday last, on the bill appropriating $30,000 


Columbia. The Democratic Senators, true to 
their instinets, took occasion to make their 
usual flings at the colored people. 

We make the following brief extracts from 
the speeches of Republican Senators in support 
of the bill: 


Mr. Hamutn, chairman of the Committee on 
the District, said: Mr. President, I desire, be- 
fore replying to the Senator from Ohio, and I 
have a very few words to say in reply, to invite 
as well as I may the attention of the Senate to 
the true condition of the poor of the District. 
I am in possession of figures which show me 
that there are somewhere between a thousand 
and twelve or thirteen hundred worn ont, indi- 
gent persons, who were formerly slaves, who 
have no physical ability whatever to labor. 
They range, | think, in ages from sixty up to one 
hundred and fifteen. Now, sir, take that num- 
ber of those who are unable to labor at all, and 
an appropriation such as has been named here 
might almost entirely be expended for their re- 
lief. Next we have near three thousand per- 
eons, white and black, who are supplied with 
aid temporarily from time to time ; and of that 
number at least one-third is unable to perform 
any “physical labor whatever. Of the other 
two-thirds the greater proportion is composed 
of females who are mothers with little children 
around them. who have the ability to labor, 
but who cannot leave their little flocks and go 
away from them, and to whom temporary relief 
is necessary. 

Mr. Suerman. I did not intend to say any- 
thing about this bill, because I wish to see the 
debate terminated ; but I must say I do not 
think there is a government in the world that 
is so unjust to any Community as the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to the people re- 
siding in the District of Columbia. Now, here 
isa palpable fact: the Government of the United 


roperty in this District. 
: Mr. Roses. One-half. 

Mr. Suerman. One-half, my honorable friend, 
says. Look at the boundless spaces in this 
city that are now vacant and held by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government has property here 
that is worth $100,000,000, one-hall o all the 
property of the city. It isthe presence of the Gov- 
ernment that brings into this city the theres 


ence of the Government that brings herd the 
great number of imployes whose children ‘are 
educated atthe public schools. It is the pres- 
ence of the Government that throws upon 
the people of this city nearly all the expenses 
they incur. Here are wide avenues. The city 
government have no powereven to take up a 
boulder in order to repair the avenues, because 
they are owned by the Government of the 
United States, and the Government will not 
surrender its supreme power over these ave- 
nues. The people of the District cannot even 
pave in front of their own dwellings. They 
cannot do the most ordinary municipal act, the 
act of a city government, because the supreme 
power rests with Congress, and Congress will 
not trust that power to anybody ; and yet Con- 
gress, from day to day, and from year to year, 
neglects to perform the simplest duties to the 
peop e of this District. 

Here is a city with one hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants, who are living under the 
old laws of Maryland, enacted before the Revo- 
lution. The people of Maryland have modern- 
ized their laws, together with the people of the 
whole country ; and yet here is a people living 
under interest laws, usury laws, and local Jaws 
formed and framed by the dependencies of 
George III. 

Mr. Patterson. Mr. President, I wish to say 
a word in relation to one remark dropped by 


says that about all that is paid to members of. 
Congress is absorbed here, and that we are 
making many appropriations for the people of 
the District of Columbia. I often hear that re- 
mark made in Congress. Now, sir, I have lately 
been investigating that subject somewhat, and 
I find that up to 1868 the whole amount of 
appropriations made by Congress for the Dis- 
tric of Columbia were not equal to the interest 
on the money which has gone into the public 
treasury by gifts of land originally made by 
the proprietors of this District to the general 
Government—not equal to the interest of the 
money that has been given to the general Gov- 
ernment by the original proprietors of the soil 
of this District. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. President, the only regret 
I have in voting for this measure is that such 
a measure is necessary. I shall vote for it with 
the greatest possible pleasure, and I believe 
that those whom I represent here will be grati- 


be surprised to have any other vote given under 
the circumstances of the case. 
duct of Congress toward the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the whole century, 
from the time the Government was established 
here to the present time, is utterly indefensible. 
By establishing the Government here we have 
brought to this place thousands of poor people, 
of laboring men. There is but little property, 
comparatively speaking, in the District of Col- 
umbia. There is a vast amount of property 
here; there are great numbers of dependent 
laboring people. We have doue very little for 
industries here ; we have done very little for 
education. While we have voted away millions 
upon millions of acres of the vast public domain 
of the United States for purposes of education 
in the States, here in the District of Columbia, 
where we should have had the model schools of 
this country, we have refused either to give 
lands or to give money. 
Senators speak of what wealthy men ought 
todo. Sir, there are bu: few wealthy men in 
the District of Columbia. The great body ot 
the people of this District are poor.. There is 
little commerce, few mechanic arts, no manu- 
facturing, very little by which the mass of the 
people can earn money. Under such circum- 
stances I think the Government, with its pro- 
perty and its vast interests here, should lighten 
somewhat the burdens of this people. 
A great deal has been said of the poor col- 
ored people. We have some white people here 
also that néed aid. We have been to-day 
that when we emancipated the slaves, and when 
we abolished slavery in the country, we were 
warned that we should have these poor people 
an 


thrown upon the public for sup} a 

they would flock bo this Districee Teas trae we 
have a few hundred of them ; I supposed we 
should, and I think it is our duty to keep them 
from suffering. -belong to a race that has 
added five or six thousand millions tothe exist-' 








Constitution was adopted by a vute-of 50 to 16, 
conferring the right of suffrage on all male 


| citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, 
who shall have been a resident of Tennessee 
12 months, and of the country in which vote is 


) $2.50 a year in advance; 
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fair contribution to the accumulated wealth of 
this nation, and they have tiled for nothing. 
These poor, old, worn-out people. who gave 
t | their lives to private service, and to accumula- 
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also per each voter, before exercising the 

suffrage at any election, to show that 
he has paid the poll tax assessed against him. 
Both branches of the Legislature unanimously 
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ting wealth for the country, should not be per- are charged transient rates, 


mitted to starve or to suffer in this city. The 
humanity and the justice of this mation Awill 
not permit it. 

But, sir, here is a measure, right in itself. a 
small measure of humanity to contribute a few 
thousand dollars to aid the suffering people of 
this District. I should be willing to vote $30,- 
000 or $40,000, or $50,000 annually, and put it 
in an annnal appropriation bill, to aid the peo- 
ple of this District in taking care of their poor, 
and I would be willing to contribute something, 
either of public land or out of the Treasury of 
the country, to aid in building up a school sys- 
tem in this District and educating the people. 
for where we educate the people best there we 
are the least liable to be called upon for con- 
tributions of this kind. 

Mr. Morriut, of Vermont. Mr. President, 
T am a little surprised that the Senator who 
has just taken his seat should have made this, 
a mere Charity bill for the District of Columbia, 
the occasion for a studied attack upon the 
freedom of the blacks in this District. Ts it a 
crime that the black men of this city are poor? 
Is ita crime that they are old and hungry? 
Whose fault is it that they are here? Is it not 





























dollars. We, the six-sevenths of this Nation 
have robbed the other seventh for two hundred 
years, and laid up our plunder in the shape of 
some twenty thousand million of dollars, Bast 
ard Political Economy may come in, on morn 
ing cars, from a well-appointed farm to a nicely 
furnished office, and putting on its spectacies, 
complacently look out of its window at the 
negro mass, and say ‘* Root, hog, or die.’’ 

But Humanity, Justice, and sound Politica! 
Economy say, “ Knavish white man, aspiring 
to wash yourself clean and associate with hon 
est folk, share your plunder before you try to 
ineuleate the civil or Christian virtues on vom 
late victims.” A captain who teek away his 
erew’s grog, without adding to their comforts 
or wages, would not do much toward teachine 
temperance. The philosopher who prints a 
joursalon stolen cotton for thirty vears, then 
turns the slave adrift naked and penniless, and 
standing on the pile of comfortable wealth he 
has filehed, advises his victim to “root or die’ — 
supposing himself all the while to be teaching 
manliness—should take passage on such a cap- 


urge Congress to grant a liberal subsidy fora 
monthly mail service between San Francisco 


for the relief of the poor of the District of 


States is the owener of one-third of all the | 


are now dependent upon charity. It is the\pres- | 


fied to have such a vote given by me, and would 


I think the con- | more right to shelter itself behind the “root 


manifestly the fault of their late owners in 
the slave States in the various sections of the 
country that as soon as their freedom was 
granted to them they were thrown upon the 
world, it all before them, to chosse whether to 
| live orto die. Isit the fault of this District 
ithatitis the paradise comparatively of the 
| back man? We know from our own observa- 
| tion that the black men from all the States sur- 
| rounding this District are happy to flock here. 
And now, when the question comes up whether 
they shali be taken care of, is it anything more 
than right, when this vast burden from various 
other States is thrown upon this District, that 
Congress should step in and give some measure 
of relief? 

Idid not rise to discuss this measure. I 
think we have already spent sufficient time 
upon it: and I had hoped it would pass with- 
out any debate. I have said all I desire to say. 

The bill passed without a dissenting voice. 

{Prom the Anti-Slavery Standard.) 
THE NEGRO'S CLAIM. 





The whole Nation recognizes the fitness and 
necessity of securing land to the negro. The 
ballot and his civil rights will be empty words 
unless his importance in the State and his inde- 
pendence ean be secured by giving hima home- 
stead to stand on. . Indeed, those rights will 
be worse than empty forms. ‘They will be real 
evils, since a penniless and starving voter is 
only food and temptation for the demagogue. 
The worst enemies of order are weak and help- 
less men whose necessities make them the tools 


tain’s ship, if he can find any old salt so unjust. 

But apart from this, the nation cannot afford 
to be mean just now. We must assume the 
virtue of justice if we have it not. ‘To let the 
negroes degenerate into the tools or debtors of 
Southern rebels is suicide. They have votes. 
We have conceded that. It will be like handing 
the burglar chisels and revolvers, unless we se 
cure the new voter’s independence. It will 
not do to let the negro become Burns’ poor 
o'erlabored weight ’’— 


«‘' Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil." 
In such an emergency as this the cobweb 
speculations of dreamy theorists must be 
brushed away by the strong common sense of 
the Congress. This admission of crude and 
rebel States is a doubled-edged weapon. We 
eut our own fingers unless we get a firm hold 
of the handle. Secure the negro’s free votine 
by enabling him to vote according to his con- 
science, at a less price than absolute starvation. 
Secure the fair advantage of having him fee! 
that it is the Nation which unchains both his 
limbs and his vote. Dens nobis haec otia ferit. 
A God has given us this ease and peace—was 


| the more than adroit flattery that Virgil paid 


Augustus, It wasthe Emperor’s real strength, 
Let the Negro feel to say, as he walks to the 
ballot-box, ‘This vote the nation gave me. 
The nation makes it safe for me to use it. | 
can throw what vote I please, and yet, than) s 
to the Stars and Stripes, my land is now my 
own. No mortgage endangers it. ‘There will 
he aloaf on my table, and fire on my hearth ; 





of knaves. 

To reach and cure this eyil it is proposed that | 
the Nation shall lend the negro money where- 
with to begin his occupation of the coveted 
forty acres. Of what use-to a penniless man | 
are forty acres? How is he to avail himself of | 
them? How shall he break up the soil, fence, | 
build, or cultivate? Where is hismule to come 
from? How is he to feed-his children and him- | 
self while waiting for his first crop? It is 
manifest that he must be aided from some quar- 
ter before he can enter on his new possessions. | 
Such a point needs no laboring. It needs only | 
to be stated. Every man’: experience immedi- 
ately furnishes him the evidence of its truth. 
When Gerritt Smith’s generosity made many 
hundred blacks landholders, it was seen that 
many had soon to part with their acres, (often 
for a mere trifle,) unable, from poverty, either 
to improve them or pay the taxes. 

It will be granted, therefore, that the new 
‘landholder must be aided. He must borrow 
somewhere. The Southerner has no money to 
lend, and would not lend it to a negro if he had 
it. Kven if he had the disposition to lend, | 
such a man would be a dangerous creditor. No | 
Southern hand should be allowed to hold such 
| a bowstring round the new voter's neck! The 
| Nation is the only safe creditor in such a case. 
| Up to the point that a man must have money 
before he can plant himself on new land, all 
men agree with us. When we assert that the 
negro must, in present circumstances, borrow 
it somewhere, then the dissent begins. Here 
men differ. The Gradgrinds, choked and | 
blinded with the sawdust of political economy, | 
stutter forth “Root hog or die.” They chuckie | 
in reminding us of the undoubted truth that | 
the powers of the race are best developed by 
leaving men to grapple with difficulties. No 
man disputes that. It takes but the feeblest 
intellect to discern self-evident general laws. 
Common sense and statesmanship are shown 
by instinctively and promptly discovering the 
necessary and proper exceptions to general 
laws. Any fool knows that, as a general rule, 
a man should eat when he is hungry. A wise 
physician alone can tell when the craving can- 
not be safely gratified. The most dangerous 
fools in the world are those who stand com- 
placently bellowing forth general principles, | 
too blind to see the exceptions. If such blind- | 
ness occupies the place of a teacher, he and 
his pupil get speedily into the ditch. 

No doubt the hog should be left to ‘‘ root or 
die,’’ when his not rooting is his own fault. 
The exceptions to this statement are very few. 
There are, indeed, some cases where even this 
disposition to laziness constitutes the very | 
ground for aid; some cases where the welfare 
of the State demands that even the hog, un- 
' willing to root, should not be permitted to die. | 

















the Senator from California, (Mr. Cole.) He | But the Negro’s inability in this instance, his | T 


| wit of means, is not his fault, but ours. “This, 
acult man, a husband and father, we have rob- 
bed him of wages for forty years. ‘The “ root, | 
hog, or die’’ advice, to such a victim is the | 
coolest impertinence; is the height of impu-. 
dence. It is the language not only of a fool- | 
ish but ofa heartless man. Rob, a New York 
editor of all he has in the world, even to his 
| spectacles, strip him naked, turn him loose on 
the prairies, and scream after him, ‘‘ Root hog, 
or die. If he asks, “Is this justice?” say, 
‘*No, but it is political economy. Out there | 
you will unfold the full powers of your man 
| hood, which hitherto have been dwarfed— 
cri dled and cusaioned as you have been in the 
softness of civilization. Besides, I no longer 
claim the right to give you forty lashes a day 
| on your bare backs. * ts you ought to be 
| penetrated with gratitude instead of impunity, 
‘asking your robber to share with you a small 
| portion of his plunder.” 
The State which has allowed slavery and 
| then suddenly unchained the victim, has ne 





| hog” rule than a father has to look down into 
| a six month’s cradle, and act on that principle 
| towards its tenant. Theslave-trader, pursued 
by a British cruiser, fang his cargo of slaves 
into mid-ocean, Suppose he turned to you and 
said, ‘‘You see I have freed these slaves. 
They cannot now complain of me. I have re- 
stored them to liberty. Let them now root or 
die, sink or swim. My responsibility is ended. 
If you doubt it, consult the last treatise on 
Political economy.”’ 
* ‘The Nation is the slave-trader. At its wit’s 
end, in a great war storm, it flung its slaves 
overboard to lighten the ship. The victim had 
previously been demoralized by the system 
under which be was held ; doomed to ignorance 
by statute, laziness was made his best policy 
and highest self-interest; he was robbed, 
stripped, and peeled. None but a brute would 
dis, himself and insult such a victim by 
telling him to “root or die.” What do we ow? 
such a creditor? Could he sue us at the bar 
of God or of the race, what would be his claim? 
Simply that we should take off his chain. 1t 
is the saddest proof of the moral death of the 
American people that it plumes itself on the 
great virtue of barely freeing the slave. Where 
is his share of the education, comfort, capital, 
and garnered resources which his toil helped to 
secure? Lend him money! . ; 

I am not sure that with all its apparent 


the Nation owes him one-seventh of all 
the wealth we pong Freedom is only an in- 
ear of the debt we owe the negro. shia 
negro family can justly claim forty acres of 
land, one. "ss a furnished co ‘ 
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they will 


were about. to be removed to the State 
at Trenton; the othera were committed for 
ous offenses. At the time of their 


nothing of their flight until : 
thousand suilion of | sight. None of % 


no matter whom I offend. I have not got to 
ask any rebel for “ leave to toil.’”’ 

Wawpeut Prinurs. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


eat 
Arkansas makes a loud call for school teach 
ers and blacksmiths. 


The thermometer has heen up to 80 at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


The emancipation of the Russian serfs will 
be consummated Feb. 19. 


Capitalists and farmers are rapidly buying 
up Eastern Virginia. 


The Richmond State Journal looks wpon an 
early reunion of West Virginia and Virginia 
as not improbable, and is ready to cry, speed 
the day. 


About 1,100 men, employed in the Philadel- 
phia Navy-Yard, have received notice that they 
will be discharged on Monday in the Construc- 
tion and Steam Engineering Departments. 


The Kentucky Ifouse of Representatives has 
passed a bill substituting imprisonment for 
stripes as a punishment for crime. . Now what 
says Delaware? : 


A company has been organized at San Fran- 
cisco, to run a line of steamers between San 
Francisco and Central American. ports. The 
first steamer, the screw Prince Alfred, is adyer- 
tised to sail on the 24th of February. 


A great religious revival was in progress at 
Peoria, Ill., last week. Rouge’s Opera House 
was filled to overflowing every night. Schools 
and business houses closed three hours each 
day to let the children and employes attend the 


meetings. A large numberof conversions are 
reported. 


The Charity Fair of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Worcester, Mass., closed on Satur- 
day. It is estimated that mearly 20,000 people 
were in attendance during three days on which 
the Fair was held, The profits have been very 
large and are to be devoted to the Charity Fund 
of the Grand Army. 


George R. Barber, of Cincinnati, the printer 
who lately challenged any man in the world 
to set type with him for $1,000 a side, writes 
to the Tribune that W. Belknap, of Dubuque, 
lowa, has accepted his offer, and that the con- 
test will take plaee in February. It will there- 
fore be impossible for him to meet Mr. Arens- 
burg, of the Times, at present, but he pro- 
poses to have a trial with him at some future 
time, after the match now on. hand has been 
concluded. 


There is encouragement in Tennessee. At 
azewell, in that State, a child was lately born 
with two heads. When we consider, if we 
judge them by their conduct, how many of the 
adult population of Tennessee have no heads 
at all, may we not consider this bicephalous 
baby as a prophetic omen of a good time com- 
ing? If a still-born baby with two heads 
could live and maintain its céngenital silence, 
what a beautiful member of Congress it would 
make. What usefulness might not be expect- 
ed from so much brain and so little tongue.— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


Governor Walker, of Virginia, who has 
been acting as Provisional Governor of that 
State, under the appointment of General Can- 
by, since the 21st September last, took the 
oath of office before Judge Willoughby, of the 
Court of Appeals, on Saturday last, and be- 
came de fact» Governor of the State. The 


' formal inauguration of the Govervor will take 


place when the Levislature meets. 


EKarruquaxe.—The Hartford(Conn.)Vourant 
has news from Robert P. Keep, consul at 
Athens, of the total destruction, by earthquake, 
on the morning of December 29, of the town 
of Santa Maura, on one of the Ionian Islands 
of thatname. At the date of the advices, Jan- 
uary 1, ten dead and fifty wounded men had 
been taken from the ruins. Not a house was 
left standing. The survivors slept ig the open 
air or under tents. 

Fai.ure or tur Ice Cror.—The Eastern pa- 
pers speak of the probability of the failure of 
the ice crop on the Atlantic seaboard. In this 
vicinity no ice has as yet been packed this win- 
ter. The probability is that the country gene- 
rally will have to rely upon the northwest for 
its supply next sammer. The Upper Missis- 
sippi furnishes excellent ice every winter, and 
the packers of that region have a prospect for 
a ready market. Ice dealers of this city think 


there will not -be enough put up here this win- 


ter to supply the demand of the city, and that 
ave to lovk to the north for the 
frozen product.—St. Louis Democrat. 
ACCIDENT ON THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
San Francisco, January 30.—An accident 


eee yésterday evening on the Pacific 
Rai 

Three passengers are reported killed. Five 
cars were smashed. 
have been received, 


road, east of Ogden, to a train going west. 


No further particulars 


ESCAPE OF PRISONERS AT CAMDEN, 


wealth, the Nation has aapthing it has aright} Campex, N, J., January 30.—Eleven_pri- 
to Jend him. ere might be a fair argument | soners escaped from jail yesterday by removing 
framed to show that he really owns all we un- | a bar from the door of the corridor, where they 
justly hold. At any rate, on the lowest calvu- 


were permitted to be fora short time. Two of 
them 


had been committed for burglary, and, 
prison 









was holding a sale up-stairs, and 4 Bion 
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ROS A OS 
on 'Hayti. We 
1858. 
against Geffrard, in fear of the consequences 
| which it was likely to havein arresting the | 


THE HAYTIAN REVOLUTION. 


It would be very gratifying if, under the 
caption of this present article, we were ex- 
pected to indulge in reflections, either upon | 
the servile uprising of 1791, which secured 
freedom to Hayti, or, upon some one of the | 
political vicissitudes which that Govern- 


Pierre Boyer, in 1843, to the induction of 
Sylvain Salnave as its President in 1867. 


ever, have already apprised our readers, 
that the latest revolution in that unhappy 
nationality has been marked by the flight 
of the last-mentioned chieftain, in Decem- 
ber, his capture by the Dominican General | 
Cabral on the 8th day of January follow- 














The leaders of Frederick Pouglass, Esq,,nr Correspond 
ng Fuit Tbe designated thus 4% 

This pay is not responsi tle views expressed by 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 38, 1870. 
Our Provprets. 

Wi rlad io see that our people are be- 
coming d tothe importance of rallying 
to t] 1) he New Era. Encouraging 
! pouripy in Upon us from every quar- 
tel “ohseriptions are beginning to come in, 

for agreneies are being reeeived 

ly Lou rin system of agencies 

wi be rt ’ wi0n as soon as possible. 

Meant r iends everywhere resolve 

nimittes of the whole for the 

) r it ibseribe Bear in mind that 

weg ry subs¢ full value of his 
t j i rk, iriends, work. 

ort, 

Nor © Spraxs Fiestr.s-il. C. Perey, Esq.. 
Cashit he Norfolk Branch of the Freed- 

! uN Bank, is the first to send us an 
nsta t (seven rames for one yar.) of 

ul I e New Era sinee cur stuyyges- 

1 Branehes week Mr. 
1" thank the interest he takes 
in our \ t T} tsin the Norfoik 
Brar \ the month of December amount- 
edt 2 7 foi it least twenty sub- 
crily for tl raction, friend P. 

Wi aks next? 
oman 

\ eceipt of the report of the Su- 
peri { Public Ins:ruetion in North 
Gar ) ar 1869, from which we may 
he some interesting fuets. here- 
after 

oe 4 
MR. CLAPP. 

A ‘espondent writes us to say he does not 
believe that pro-slavery motives are actuating 
the assailants ef the Government Printer In 
his case that is perfectly true. 

But he knows that a bad movement could not 


oment without che countenance of some 


ror J, 


bul mistiken men. 


this case the figures of mathe- 


Llowever, in 


+ 


matics ure better than figures of speech, and 
asa specimen of the additional expenditure 
imposed on Mr. Clapp’s department, we content 


ourselyes now with simply giving the estimates 
for the ensuing year without note or comment : 
specifications & claims. $57,960 00 
36,200 00 


Patent Office 
Branch office at Treasury, 
Printing and binding 


g Commis- 
sioners of Customs, 


156,746 84 
102,000 00 


$352,906 84 


fry 
U8 


Post Office printing, 








Added to this is a legitimate annual increase 
on $1,500,000 of twenty-five per cent. 
Jenxins.—Appropos of the surprise which 


ood breeding in a colored man creates, here is 
a Specimen from one of our city journals: 
‘The Haytian Minister and wife, General 
Madane Tate, were invited to the Diplo- 
nner o' the President on Wednesday 
mut since then General Tate has received 
ion that his chief, Salnave, is shot, and 
ile has consequently writ- 


next, t 
lorm at 


he is banished. 


ten the President a note in French, in which he | 


s the invitation. ‘The note 
languase of sympathy and sensi- 


ahigh opinion of the 


sha , ye dae} 
uris Isiy aecin 


yilitv calculated to give 
writer.” 

What else should have been expected; and 
would have thought of chronicling 


y ese 


mous as to the amenities of diplo- 
9 


* Wyat 
biyed 





Senator Revets called at the editorial rooms 


of the New Era on Monday morning last, im- 
mediately after his arrival. From what we had 


snown pr of Mr. Revels we expected 
express just the views he did in regard 
He is radical without 
He will support Republi 
cun measures with the energy, intelligence, and 

ich have always characterised him. 
re with him at the Capitol, and were 


ito know that 


\ iously 
° 


ur national politics. 


an @xXtreinist. 


Democrats were as cor- 


li lin receiving him, as a prospective member | 


of the Senate, as Republicans. 





Rev. Byron 
ingnished pulpit orater will lecture before the 


SunpDERLAND, D.D.—This dis- 


idents of Wayland Seminary, at their rooms, 

‘the corner of 19th, on to-morrow 
Frida vening, th 8 o’elock. 
The public 
We doubt not 


{th inst., xt 
he Phases of Life.” 


nd the 


» Fy 
r@auts iree. 


th ny W vail themse'yes of this oppor- 
tun ohear a speaker of such recognised 
} as Dr. Sunderland. His lecture, we 
understand, will be the first of a course to be 


ferent distinguished orators, on 
. during the next six weeks. 





SPREAD EAGLE CRITICISM, 


_ 
owWilis 


from a cotemporary : 


‘As Mr. Fechter has been held up by high 
European authority as a great actor, the ap- 
parently just, bht severe, criticism he receives 

his side the Atlantic is proof that we Ameri- | 

ire quite capable of moulding our own 

opin swnuhout reference co the opinions of 
eur ii | it? } , 

isn’tit about time to be warned by Emmer- 
son's hypothetical case, in which it were just 
for the American eagle to 
tur »be only aturkey? Why should we 

k Mr. F t ing with European opin- 

Aineri capacity for criticism with 
e 

Wh ver doubted that we Americans are 
stg ‘capable of moulding our own opinions 
without reference to the « ] inions of our Eng. 
lish friends,”’ exe pet such men as feel their own 
\ and show it by boasting? We have 
Booth and Jefferson, Charlotte Cushman and 
M }) \ who have been abuncantly ue- 
know “h i throughout Europe, by travelers ! 

country some of them by European 
wudier d refore it ix not necessary to 
pro ther dramatic capacity or the power 
to’ criticise it in America by disparaging all 
things E 


Fechter is aman of genius. Any man who 
the pl 


tys of Shakespeare so as to 
1 hendred consecutive nights, and 


class rank on the Euglish siage 


maintain a fir 
years, having had previously to go 


ior ten 


through the difficulty of mastering the language 


which Shakespeare wrote, and who had also 


to con 
where every man who possesses ope thinks it 


equal to Shakespeare's, had to have genius. 
And our spread eagle style of criticism will 


help him to retain his standing with all sensible 
men, and won’t burt his genius. 

We are reminded by the critivism we have 
quoted of an American of whom we once 
heard. He traveled through Europe with a 
Buropean friend, and whenever this friend 
called his attention to any grand object in na- 
ture or art the American’s invariable reply was, 
‘We can beat that in the United States.”’ At 
last they came to Vesuvius, and his friend 
asked if that could be beaten in America. 
“No,” was the reply, ‘‘ we can't light such a 
ponfire there, but we have a water-spout that 
can put it out in a jiffy.” 


han act of manliness but an Awmerican or 


ucr the prejudices of the English mind, | 


‘ing, and, one short week thereafter, his | 

trial, condemnation, and death by shooting, 
'upon charges of high treason and other 
,erimes denounced by the Haytian Penal 
| Code. 

Thus Sylvain Salnave sleeps now in a 
| telon’s grave ; and General Nissage Saget 
controls the destinies of Hayti as its Pro- 
| visional President. What good—it may be 
| pertinent to inquire—has been effected by 

this change? If we accepted, without de- 
' mur, the opinion of the New York Tribune's 
correspondent, that “the masses, in all their 
iznorance, were installed in power and 
place” by the triumph of Salnave over 
Geffrard, we might, indeed, have reason to 
rejoice at the overthrow of the former in 
his turn. And if we believed, upon the 
assertion of the same correspondent, that, | 
with the accession of Saget, “superior in- 

telligence and civilization have at length 

prevailed,” then we might heartily con- 

gratulate Hayti upon its change of rulers. 

But we are rather inclined to question the 

genuineness of that superior intelligence 

and civilization which signalize their ad- 

vent by such bloody proceedings as the 
fusilade of Salnave and his adherents, and 

by such wholesale proscriptions as precipi- 
tately consign to banishment refined and 

patriotic gentlemen like General Tate, the 
envoy of the ex-President to our own coun- 
try. Forequally harsh measures as these, 
we doubt whether Haytian history, dark 
and ensanguined though its pages be, could 
readily furnish precedents. Hitherto, de- 
posed rulers of the country under conside- 
ration have apparently had opportunities of 
escape afforded to them. Boyer, Soulou- 
que, Geffrard, were all allowed to séek 
safety in foreign lands. And when Presi- 
dent Pierrot obstinately refused to expa- 
triate himself, and strove to keep up asem- 
blance of State by surrounding himself, at 
his county seat, with mounted cannon, 
guards of honor, and other appointments of 
ceremony, he was left undisturbed in his dig- 
nified retirement by both Presidents Riche 
and Soulouque ; and he was even declared 
a prince of the empire by the latter poten- 
tate, upon his own assumption of the im- 
perial purple. Contrasted with these facts, 
the late sad doings at Port-au-Prince would 
jindicate a relapse into barbarism rather 
than an inauguration of enlightened pro- 
gress. Wedo not by any means declare 
ourselves the partisans of Salnave. We 
only assert that, with the fullest admission 
of -his guilt upon all the charges alleged 
against him, we cannot perceive, in the con- 
duct of his executioners, any token of  re- 
generative promise for unhappy Hayti. 
The fact that we do not admire the rule of 
Marius certainly does not compel us to look 
approvingly upon that of Sylla. We may 
have no plaudits for Salnave ; but that is 
no reason why we should throw up our hats 
| for Saget. 

Thus far, we have spoken of the recent 
events in Hayti as a revolution. We do 
not think, however, that either they, or 
those which established Salnave in power, 
deserve that name. In our opinion, the 
last real revolution in Hayti was that 
which Geffrard effected in 1858. Then the 
imperial inanity, which Soulouque had de- 
vised, was forced to give place to a system, 
in which a pure republicanism sought its 
strongest supports in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and religion among all classes of the 
people. But, from Geffrard to Salnave, 
and from Salnave to Saget, there was, in 
either transition, only an instance of disaf- 
fection successful against established gov- 
ernment; and there was not, in either trans- 
ition, anything more deserving,to be called 
a revolution than the change from Fillmore 
|to Pierce, and from Pierce to Buchanan. 
The only difference is, that the transitions 
were wrought, in the last, case by the peace- 
ful ballot, and in the other, by the sword, 

But this difference has worked most dis- 
astrously for Hayti. It has arrested and 
nullified all the good which was effected by 
the revolution of 1858. Still ,we do not 
think, that, from it, or from the various 
disturbances which it has caused in the po- 
litical life of the Haytians, any one hasa 
| right to derive arguments against the capa- 
bility of that people, or of other portions 
of the negro race, for self-government. 
Such disturbances are due to no idiosyn- 
crasy in the African character, nor are they 
peculiarly predicable of that branch of the 
human family. Hayti, Mexico and the 
South American Republics, were unfortu- 
nate in not having had the stern schooling 
| which the Anglo-Saxon race had to uuder- 
go, in order to attain that jealous apprecia- 
| tion of liberty by which it is characterized. 
Their first and complete success in secur- 
| ing independence left them, like children 
| emancipated toosoon from parental control, 
/ to encounter difficulties in their national in- 
fancy, which the more fortunate Anglo- 
Saxon race escaped. Besides, they were 
peculiarly unfortunate in being cursed with 
the very worst form of Roman catholic 
domination,—that of being subjected in 
most instances to the tutelage of priests, 


| 








| 




















other communities. 

In addition to this, the Haytians had, in 
their days of servitude, acquired more from 
their masters than the use of the French 
tongue. They had caught from them that 
volatile and restive character, w'1ich has so 
long made France itself the shuttlecock to 
republican and imperial battledores. 

A candid consideration of all these diffi- 
culties, and of the nobler traits of charac- 
ter which the Haytians have manifested, 





mental polity. Bat, after it had succeeded, 
| we earnestly hoped, that it would result in 


ment underwent from the downfall of Jean | a government mg anc 
‘thenceforward, any disaffection seeking a 


| change of rule at the point of the pike and 
| bayonet 


whose vices had made them the outlaws of 


CERT 








a a 
rejoiced at the revolution of 
We regretted “Salnave’s revolt 


so strong and so wise that, 


would be an impossibility in 
Hayti. That hope lies buried now in Sal- 
nave’s bloody grave; but we have a like 
hope to express in behalf of his: suecessor. 
We confess, however, that it is entertained 
with an apprehension of its probable fu- 
tility. When we remember, that the oppo- | 
sition to Salnave was made up of diverse 

factions, headed by General Saget, General | 
Domingue, and several other chiefs, and | 
coalescing only to secure the fall of the | 


croft to tell the story of our transition period | every step of their progress the weight 
from slavery to freedom he will no where find bulk determines their cost toa very great ex- 
| such a treasure of information as is comprised | tent. 

|in the Bureau Department of this College. | When it is considered that more than 30,000 
persons may dispatch and receive free matter, | 


Every State with which the Bureau has pad | 


| whole time of the Bureau's existence. 


By and by we shall find from these docu- | 


ments that Gen. Howard was as much of a 
| statesman in reconstruction as he was « phil- 
anthropist in founding this College or a hero 
| in helping to win that victory which made its) 

establishment possible. 


All the rooms for study, recitation and gen- 


| eral exercises are of the very first class. The 
| Library, the Chapel, the Mueseum, combine 
the latest. features of architecture with the con- 
veniences of recent invention in the various 
purposes fur which they are used. 


The silly apprehensions about the material 


not heing safe seem to have been produced with 
|a design to disparage the ‘wisdom of a man 
who could ve reached even temporarily in ne 


late President, it would not, in the light of | other way. 


the past, be very hazardous to predict that, 


ere long, we shall have occasion to chronicle | intentions thwarted. 
the beleaguerment of President Saget in |: : 

* = . *ter « * » i ‘ y ; ege 1 
some menaced stronghold, with some other character as may be found in any College iu 
: | the land. 


Haytian leader—in all likelihood, Vice Presi 
dent Domingue—arrayed in urms against 


him. We sincerely pray, that coming 





AN APPEAL TO OUR FRIENDS. | 





One of the greatest discouragements we had | 
to encounter in starting this journal was the 
very common belief that the colored peopie | 
will not support a newspaper. And it is not 
strange that sach a notion should have become 


| prevalent, for, of the past, it has been true. | 


Newspapers heretofore published in the espe- | 
cial interest of the negro have not been finan- | 
cial successes ; they have not received a fiving | 
support from the colored man. Nor was this | 
at all strange.” A state of bondage is not the 
best condition in the world for the production 
of newspaper readers and patrons of the pub- 
lie press. 

But great changes have been wrought in the 
last few years; changes materially affecting 
the condition and relations of the negro. The | 
black man to-day lives in a new world, and 
breathes the atmosphere of liberty and man- 
hood. ; 

Less than six years ago four millions of our 
race were slaves; nowtheyare freemen. From 
the condition of menials and servants they have 
risen to the stature of citizens and elec.ors! 
Learning to read is no longer a crime, made 
punishable by statute Other obligations and | 
duties, to God and man, than the slave’s obe- 
dience to his master, may pow be taught from 
Holy Writ. 

By the sweat of his face the man with a dark 
Every man 





skin may now eat his own bread. 
is left free to carve out his own fortune; to 
enjoy the fruits of his own industry. He may 
acquire an education; accumulate property, 
carry on the trades, practice the professicns, sit 
upon the judicial bench, take part in the leg- 
islation of the States, and come to Congress! 

Thus far, under this new order of things, 
the colored man has demonstrated that he is 
very much like other men. With the school | 
and the ballot, with all the pursuits of industry | 
and all the avenues to wealth and honor open 
to him, we know of no reason why he, like 
other men, should not contribute to the sup- | 
port of the publie press. With an undoubting 
faith that he will do so, we have established 
this journal; and we now earnestly-dppeal to 
our colored fellow-citizens in every part of the | 
country to sustain us. 

We shall not be satisfied with being able :o 
maintain a sickly existence. Our determina- 
tion is to make the New Era a first-class news- | 
paper—strong, vigorous, self-sustaining, ::.d 
bold in the advocacy of truth and justice, 
liberty and equality. This we can do if those 
upon whom our enterprise has especia! claims 
do their part promptly. Remember, the New 
Era is a national journal ; its field is as broud 
as the Union, and it will laber to promote the 
best interests of the whole country, and xd- 
vance the commen good of man. 

Wriends, send in your subscriptions at once, 
and urge your neighbors and acquaintances to 
do likewise. Now is the time we need your »id 
most. If you would have alive national or- 
gan, do your duty, and we promise to do ous. 
Subscribe! susscripe !! SUBSCRIBS 1!!! 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


‘ Congress, in the act of creating the Bure w | 
for Freedmen, Refugees. and Abandoned Lars, | 
paid a fitting tribute to the integrity of one 
who had already proven that his philanthropy 
was as genuine as his soldiership, by leaving 
the expenditure of the funds appropriated for 
the Bureau to General Howard's discretion 

He has managed his trust with rare foresight, 
and crowned his administration with splendid 
results. A less sagacious mind, distrustfu! of 
the capacity of a people, who were without a 
sense of the true value of property because 
they were ignorant at once ‘of the duties and 
privileges of ownership, might have vesied 
the titles of school property in the States, or 
held them by a board of central trustees. But 
General Howard knew that the best way in the | 
world to make people faithful.to the claims of | 
real estate is to invest them with its responsi- | 
bilities. 

It has been seen that even the holding of 
property in trust becomes a strong and active 
creator of the desires and methods of acquisition. 
The Bureau has dotted the South with school- | 
houses. The children in some cases gather in | 
their play-ground the leaden bullets fired 
against their freedom by Confederate soldiers, 
and sell them as old lead to help their parents 








is made to praise God, and to assist in the eda- | 
cation of the needy. Thus poetical justice is 
translated from legislative acts. The dry | 
teachings of events are affluent with demonstra- | 
tions of a merciful Providence. 

But the most conspicuous of any single edu- 
cational agency created by the Bureau is How- 
ard University. / We visited it the other day, 
and during our explorations of its various de- | 
partments we were made to wonder which was | 
the commanding auality in the mind of its 
founder—business sagacity in buying the land | 
and in choosing the material for building, or | 
the energy by which he has filled the profes. | 
sor’s chairs and drawn scholars and students | 
from all parts of the country, or that strong 
and well-grounded faith in the success of the 
enterprise which has made General Howard 
link his own fortunes with its success. 





' 
cven | 


ard and his fortunes,’’ dispels the hesitation of | 
the timid and nerves the arm of the strong. 


The building itself is one of magnificent pro- 
The grounds are spacious, and present to the | 


portions and has a very commanding position. 
landscape painter many striking views, dotted 





Heads of Departments in the Bureau and of 
the Professors in the College. 
But the interrior of the building is the cause 





stranger. 


When the time comes for some colored Ban- 





render us still hopeful for the future of 


as they are by the beautiful residences <i 


Evil prophecies have been defeated, and evil 
The gudents are, many 
if them, as promising in talent. industry and 


What the Institution needs is endowments. 


4 , 
| This is the pressing need. And we desire to say 


ee er jto our friends throughout the country that 
j events may not verify this prediction. 


money could not be put to better use than for 
the purpose of endowing the professorships of 
this University. To our friends in Kurope we 


desire especially to say that while physical suf- 
fering has nearly ended, and the educational | 
work in the South will soon be undertaken by | 


the reconstructed States. still the work of pre- 
paring colored men for professions is needful 
and will be for a generation. Our friends in 
Europe already kuow Gen. Howard as the 
Havelock of our Rebellion, and some of them 
have learned to know him better out of our 
own lips; to such we earnestly appeal for as- 
sistance by donation for endowment of this 
excellent University. 





HOW KIND. 


asi i 


Hon. J. M. Ashley, at present of Montana, in 
a long communication. to the Washington Daily 
Chronicle says: 

‘Tf called upon to /neite and aid any of the 
races of men to come among us for permanent 
settlement, | would invite and aid those only 
whom experience has taught us would make 
the most desirable friends and neighbors. When 
Mr. Lincoln proposed to purchase territory in 
Central America for the colonization of our 
emancipated negro slaves, I replied, ‘ It is foo 
late.’ To-day no sane man thinks of forcing 
the negro out of the country. Believing in the 
adaptability of the climate to races, I favored, 
hefore the war, the organization of a negro re 
public, as near the tropics as we could conve- 
niently plant it. [f such a scheme could now 
be accomplished, | believe it would be better 
both for the negro and the white man.” 

What has Hon. J. M. Ashley to do with 
inviting races ‘‘ to come among us for perma- 
nent settlement?” It looks now as if he will 
have more to do with accepting invitations than 
with giving them--the mest significant of his 
invitations will doubtless be the one which 
comes from the White House for him to resign. 

Said a sycophaut of royalty once, ‘* His Mag- 
isty spoke to me today.” ‘* Did he,” asked 
his friend, ** What did he say?” 
told me to yet of his way.” 


Gen. Grant, whose ambition does seem to. 


reach so high as extending invitations to whole 


| races, may very soon make the same request of 
to this | 


Hon. J. M. Ashley that reyalty did 
individual. But. really, how is our poor race 
to get on without Mr. J. M. Ashley’s invita- 
tion, since he has assigned us a place “as near 


to the tropics as ,we can vet.” Artemus Ward 


used to say he supposed the negro, like the yel- ; 
low fever and the small-pox, was created for | 


some good purpose. Mr. J. M. Ashley seems 
to think that earthyuakes and volcanoes bave 
a similar mission of mercy, and that the negro 
should get as near them as possible that Mr. 
Ashley may be rid of his presence, in a lati- 
tude which is consecrated to white skins. and 


that the negro might get rid of himself as | 


being, in his own estimation, as great @ nuisance 


/as Mr. J. M. Ashley regards him to be. 


In Mr. Lincoin’s time Mr. J. M. Ashley 
thought it was too late to * force the negroes 
out of the country,” and now Mr. Ashley 
thinks it too soon to invite him into it. He be- 
lieves it would be better, both for the negro and 
the white man, if the negro were planted as 
near the tropies as he could be got. 

What has changed Mr. J. M. Ashley’s 


;opinion? Has he got into bad society out 


there in Moutama, or has his long absence from 
his old haunts taught him bad manners ? 

Does Mr. J. M. Ashley remember that he 
cannot insult the negro race by impliedly ask- 
ing us to leave our country, without insulting 
General Grant, who has appointed members of 
it to some of the highest positions in his gift. 
Mr. Ashley is too far away to realize the sound 
and sensible views which obtain here since the 
nation has awakened from its nightmare of pre- 
judice, and before he writes again he had bet- 
ter pay usa visit. And from the appearance 
of things he will soon have sufficient freedom 
from official duties to come himself a little 
nearer the tropics, or to go, as his theory would 
suggest for a white man, as near the north pole 
is possible. 





THE FRAKING PRIVILEGE. 


Among the many and important reforms 
proposed by the heads of departments, that of 
the Postmaster General attracts most attention 
at this time. His recommendation of the abo- 
lition of the franking privilege is a blow 
aimed at a long standing custom, which has 
come to be considered a right by those who 
exercise it. Yet it is no right, it is only a 


legalized privilege, granted by statute to men | 
purchase spelling books. So the wrath of man | holding certain specified official positions. It | 


covers only official matter, and, if left alone to 


' the conscience of those to whom the privilege 


is extended, might be kept within the restric- 
tions of law. But it is not so confined. The 
men who may frank, are by usage entitled to 
receive all mail-matter free ; therefore, all who 
write to this privileged class do so without re- 
striction, either of law or conscience ; without 
thought or care whether the matter is official 
or private, important or worthless, of public 
moment, or for private gain. It is easy to see 


that in this a broad door is open for abuse of 


this extraordinay privilege. 

The extent of this privilege, as at present 
used, is almost beyond comprehension. More 
than 30,000 persons exercise it, either in a 
general or limited sense, and the public, aware 
of this, will presume, and does presume, every 
day to address, without payment of postage, 


more than in the mouth of Caesar those magic | this vast army of officials; loading the mails 
words of consecreated egotism, “you carry How- | With unofficial matter, and necessitating the 


employment of an immense clerical force to re- 


ceive, transmit, and deliver the vast accumu- 


lation. 


It will not do to say that the government 
p®ys no more for transporting heavy ghan for 
In every con- 
tract or allowance the weight and bulk of the 
tail are controlling considerations, and the 


light mails.. It does pay more. 


compensation,js determined upon that basis. 


Heavy mails require more space, more clerks 
of constant surprise and delight to the to make them up, more postal clerks to handle 
| them, more power to transport them, and a 
In 


greater force to assort and deliver them. 
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the forbearan 


“ Why, he | 













and 


| march of pure and just views of govern- to do, has its racks and pigeun-holes containing | and the genuineness of the frank, or the right | 
‘all that was asked or answered during the | of the person to receive free is left to the frail 
judgment and imperfect knowledge of 28,000 , 
postmasters, the impossibility of preventing 


imposition must be admitted. 

The extent of this imposition does not de 
pend upon the franking officer alone, but upon 
ce of the public as well. 

Wiatever the cost of this privilege, be it 
more or less it must be paid, and is paid by 
the public. Why. then, is it not better to pay 
it direct and thus take ‘away the opportunity 
and the inducement to fraud? Itis said that 


Members of Congress and public officers | 
‘should not be charged with postage on official 


matter; granted, but let it be paid as other 


office and contingent expenses ure paid; we | 
shall then know what it costs, and the oppor- | 


tunities for imposition will dlseppear. The 
postage on matter to Congress, the Depart- 
ments and officials will be paid ly those who 
write them, and the Government yill, at least, 
save that much, and, what is of equal impor- 
tance, officials be spared a larg: amount- of 
uscless correspondence. 

Again, it is claimed that, the free distribu- 
tion of public documents is an impartant means 
of educating the people, and to this end hun- 
dreds of tons of sach documeuts, are annually 
printed at the cost of millions of ddlars to the 
‘Treasury, and Leing printed,.must of course be 
distributed, and the mails thus overburdened 
in the interest, as is contended, of yopalar edu- 
cation. 

But few of these documents are sver read by 
| the people, all that they contain of special in- 
‘terest having long before their reseipt became 
‘familiar through the medium of the newspaper 

press. So general and so well understood is 
‘this, that, if these documests were sent sub- 
ject to postage, to say mthing of the great 
_cost of printing and bindigg, aot one-haif of 
them would ever be taken ‘rom the Post office. 

As educators then, these dicuments are of little 
| consequence except to thdvery few, too few, to 
| justify even their manufagure in large quan- 
| tities, much less, the addtional cost of their 
‘transportation through ti mails. As educa- 
| torsthey are useless to th@nasses of the people, 
/and must so remain. ts cannot be made to 
| supply the place of the newspaper which is, 
| and is to be, the great edgator in this country. 
' Asa measure of pop@r education, a free 
| newspaper would be a hupdred fold more effec- 
| tive ata tenth part the pst. If newspapers 
| were allowed the free ue of the mails, they 
could afford to print andfireulate every public 
document of the least yegral interest, and thus 
| save to the Government fie-half, at least, the 
cost of its Printing Burgi, and be a far lighter 
| tax upon the mails than 
' lege. 
The demand for the aBlition of this tax is 
| no attack upon those whi now enjoy the privi- 
lege: it is, rather, a sng desire to place 
| every branch of the Govgnment and every in- 
dividual upon an equal pying footing, dimin- 
ish the opportunities fogimposition upon any 
, determine the actual 
each, and curtail the 






















































| and all of the departme 


| cost of administration 
nish no equivalent retug tv the people or the 
public treasury for theBenormous cost. 

It will bring the wh@ range of official cor- 


test of actual businegand relieve Congress- 
‘men and other officials a mass of irrelevant 
| matter now thrown gon them through the 
' medium of free and ov@ourdened mails. 

| The probable cost ofree mail matter to the 
, country will be hereaf# considered. 





| 

' : 
| SALNAVE ANIBTHE HAYTIAN 
| STREGL 


ion, commenced at St. 
alier, under the aus- 
e Saget, now Provi- 
i, succeeded at length 
power, Salnave, then 
se events, was residing 
fle from his country. 
ic voice to come and 
ion of affairs, he was 
nal government, then 
under the presidency @ Nissage Saget, which 
dispatched a Govern§nt steamer to ‘Turk’s 
| Island to bring him jck to Hayti. On his 
| arrival at Port-au-Pri®, he found the society 
there, and the countr¥t large, in a complete 
| state of anarchy Pdent Geffrard had left 
| the public treasury whout a farthing and the 
administration in gregdisorder ; and the still 
greater disorder brougt upon the country by 
the extravagances, t§ inexperience, and the 
exaltation of most! @the revolutionists, had 
ultimately engender@that terrible chaos, in 
which, up to this dafflaytian society is con- 
vulsively struggling. ' 

However, soop aftghis arrival at Port-au- 
Prince, Salnave fell @, and continued. ill for 
months, before the Ogstituent Assembly could 
prepare another congution to replace the one 
which the revoluti@ts had annulled. He 
was subsequently prgaimed by that assembly, 
in June, 1867, the Msident of the republic. 
But already, and logbefore he had been pro- 
' claimed President, t§nsurrection, known then 
| as that of the Cac@jhad sprung up in the 
| northern part of t@country, where, in the 
‘name of liberty, thdfost frightful acts of dis- 
| order and highwaypbbery were committed. 
It was especially affort Biasson, at Hinche, 
at Las Cahobas—ighose places of difficult 
access, situated ingle deserted and wooded 
borders which sep@fe the two Republics of 
Hayti and San D@ngo, that, with the help 
and desperate paffipation of Cabral—then 
President of San Bhingo and a bitter enemy 
of the revolution §ch overthrew Geffrard— 
the chiefs of that @alled Cacos’ insurrection, 
rendered themselvhotorious by the perpetra- 
tion of crimes of § most odious barbarity. 
Rape, murder, an@illage were the practical 
institutions of th@ew organization ; and the 
ith ruthless sabre strokes 
the peaceful population 
ch were submissive to the 
authority of the @ Haytian Government, was 
triumphantly brg@ht ‘into the Dominican 
towns, and most fQueutly shared with Cabral’s 
lieutenants. Call himself encouraged them 
in this, both by Wis and actions. He went in 
person to those d@blated scenes, stripping his 
own already poorfvernment, in order to stimu- 
late, to foment, af to intensify that brutal and 
bloody insurrec 

The entire cq 
at hearing of th 
then committed 


When the last reva 
' Mark by Victorin Ch 
pices of General Nig 
sional President of Hi 
in hurling Geffrard fr¢ 
| an entire stranger to 
on foreign shores, in 
Called upon by the pu 
take a share in the di 
sent for by the provi 
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of those borders 


unity in Hayti shuddered 
monstrosities, which were 
the frontiers. But the rev- 
olution, under tpretext of progress, haying 
disbanded the thy and overthrown the ad- 
ministration, hadrought on such a state of 
disorganization At it had become difficult, not 
to say impossibMor the new government to 
find a regular afdisciplined force, or a gen- 
eral sufficientlyjle and sincerely desirous to 
fulfil his ‘dutyiward his country, to send 
against the insgection and combat it proper- 


ly. Salnave to go himself, with few 
troops, little mey and scarcely any provis- 
ions, leading, va his army, an humble and 


self-denying lifundergoing all the privations 





the franking privi- | 


manufacture of million@t volumes which fur- | 


| case, they would be considered as banished from 
respondence and relatigs to the public to the | 


showing himself always in every attack at the 
' front rank, with his rifle in hand, thus exposing 
himself to be sacrificed. How he chanced not 
| to be killed, during these eight months ad des- 


perate and persistent fights with the Cacos, 
_sheltered as they were by the impenetrable 


‘forests of these regions, or recruiting them- 
selves all the while from that portion of the 
Dominican population proverbially known 
| there for their love of disorder and plundering, 
| God alone can tell. 

However, it is our duty to say, that the policy 
followed by Salnave in the repression of that 
rebellion was not altogether free from blame. 
| We are far from wishing to find him an excuse 
‘for it. Instead of trying persuasion, in order 
to bring back under his authority those whom 
the insurrection had misled, he thought that 
he could reduce them to submission by force. 


the insurrection had perpetrated its ravages, 
went on swelling the small but always victori- 


tated,in their turn, the plantations of the Cacos, 
in flight, and seeking refuge from mountain to 
mountain, from forest to forest. 

Salnave, in the midst of those solitudes, most 
of the time, like another Charles the NII, with- 
out news from his government, sometimes with- 


source than that of the small army which he 
had with him, depended too much upon its ti- 
delity and help, to exercise too great a severity 
| towards it. Had he tried it, he would. per- 
haps, have failed, so strong was the impulse, 
30 fally was it resolved on both sides, to tuthiet 
upon each other as much injury as possible. 
At all events, his responsibility as the chief of 





gation to resist, with what few honest people 
he had with him, that thirst for vengeance and 
retaliation, which those individuals who had 
joined his army, and who had been former 
victims of the plunders or of the devastations 
of the Cacos, sought to quench by acts of re- 
prisal of a similar character. 

During all this time, Salnave had left the 
government of the republic in the hands of the 
revolutionists— of those revolutionists who had 
overthrown Geffrard—of the same revolution- 
ists, too, who have now overthrown and shot 
him, inhisturn. These men, who had agitated 
the country, agitated it anew. They took up 
arms at St. Mark, at Leogane, and even at 
Port-au-Prince. General Nissage Saget widely 
known for his highly moral and religious char- 
acter, was again invited to give to this new 
movement the prestige of his influence and 
name. Upon learning these events, Salnave 
abandons his successes, hastens to Gonaives, 
sails thence to the capital, and lands there 
without firing a shot, alchough on the very day 
before, armed bands had roamed about its 
streets, with shouts of Vive la Revolution!’ 
The ringleaders, more than two hundred in 
number, were frightened at their own audacity ; 
and, saving themselves as each one best could, 
took refuge in the different consulates. Some 
of them, frantic with passion, and incited by 
the perfidious counsels of a few foreigners, 
took advantage of the darkness of the night to 
sneak from their hiding places, and make new 
efforts at insurrection. The government of 
Salnave protested against this mode of inter- 
preting the right of asylum, and granted. time 
in which all who had been sheltered at the con- 
sulates might either return to their homes, or 
take passage from the country; in which latter 


the republic. Of this number, scarcely forty 
embarked for Kingston. All the rest returned 
to their several abodes, where they have re- 
mained undisturbed by any one until the pres- 
ent day. 

Returned to the capital, Salnave found the 
government, stripped of prestige, discordant 
and powerless. All the resources of the State 
had been squandered ; and certain audacious 
and shameless partisans of the revolt which 
has now condemned him to death, had partici- 
pated almost exclusively in this robbery. The 
forts defending the entrance to the town were 
without cannon, save a few dismounted ones ; 
the public coffers were empty ; that portion of 
the people who had remained faithful, were 
without weapens, and all the rest of the Repub- 
lic were in arms, and upon the march against 
him. 

In this situation, desperate for any one whom 
the sacred fire of genius does not enlighten, or 
whom confidence in his own right does not in- 
spire, Salnave saw coming upon him, even to 
the very gates of the capital, the numcrous 
army of the insurgents. Attacked onall sides 
and at all points, at every instant betrayed, his 
ships of war passing by surprise or by treach- 
ery into the possession of the revolted, block- 
aded by sea and by land, closely shut up in the 
eapital, he knew how, by his self-denial, his 
energy, his activity, to brave all these perils, 
surmount all these dangers, and remain master 
of the’situation. 

To achieve this prodigy, Salnave had with 
him only the people—the masses— and his con- 
fidence in, and love of, the people. Salnave, 
sprung from the bosom of the people, elevated 
and aggrandized by the hand of the people, 
could not, when abandoned to his fate in the 
hour of peril by the higher classes of society, 
with any sort of justice, enact the part of a 
renegade,—could not shut the doors of his 
palace to the men who had placed him there, 
aud maintained him there by their confiding 
love, and then, open them to those who wished 
tochase him thence, through hate. and ambi- 
tion for place. 

One by one, those who had betrayed him 
were captured. Imprisoned at first, they were 
eventually released. Not one was either con- | 
demned to death, or executed. A clemency, 
certainly, which has not been shown to him. 





VERY SUGGESTIVE. 





| Besides, the people of those localities where | 


ous army of Salnave, and, in reprisal, devas- | 


out ammunition, always without any other re- | 


the country imposed upon him, then, the obli- | 


the United States 
validity of the M 
considerable surprise at St. 
among the Democrats, but th 


tion of the Court was annou 
lature. 
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| What the Press Say of the New Era, 
{From the National Savings Bank. | 
THE NEW ERA. 


The newspaper just started under the ed. 
| jtorial control of Sella Marcin, Esq., with 
Fred’k Douglass, Esq., as Corresponding Edi. 
tor, published by our enterprising friend Mr. J. 

H. Hawes, has made its first —— since 
our last monthly publication. It is an admira. 
| bly printed sheet ; well arranged, and a com. 
fort t- the eye of a printer. We wish it great 
success. Whesa we measure the work of the 
last ten years ; when we see this beautiful pu), 
lication taking the place of the shackles and 
auction-blocks where men, women and children 
were bought and sold, we thank God and take 
courage. ‘The work in which we are engaged 
finds a strong and hearty friend in the New 
Era. Its broader field—the advancement of 
general education, the support and defence of 
a varied industry; the opening of every ave- 
nue to the man of toil, of whatever color or 
race—merit to whom merit is due—shall also 
find a friend in our unpretending sheet. We 
wish all success to the New Fra, and think we 
have every reason to believe that it will be so 
managed as to deserve it. 





{From the Washington Daily Republican. | 

Tue New Exa.—This is the name of a new 
weekly newspaper, issued in this city, the first 
number of which was issued yesterday, at 499 
Eleventh street, by the New Era Publishing 
Company, edited by Rey. Sella Martin and 
Frederick Douglass. 

The typoytaphical appearance of the New 
Era is neat and handseme, of seven columns 
width, and well filled with substantial readiny 
matter. 

Its editorials evince much spirit and a wide 
-rauge of sound thought on the many important 
subjects which interest the colored race. The 
learning and rational soundness of these edi- 
torials show unmistakably that this paper will 
be a brave and forcible champion of the race 
for which it speaks. 





| 





(From the Washington Evening Star. | ’ 

We bave received tie first number of the 
New Era, of which Rev. Sella Martin is the 
editor, and Frederick Douglass corresponding 
editor. It is a large, well-filled weekly, and 
i bids fair to make its mark. The New Era an- 
nounces that *‘ the moral, educational, politi- 
eal, and industrial interests and advancement 
of the colored people will be its chief care.” 





{frofi the Daily Mors*ng Chronicle. } 

Tue ‘‘ New Era.’”’—The colored American 
national journal bearing the name New Eua 
was issued for the first time on Thursday last. 
It is a weekly journal, and the first naomber 
presents quite an attractive appearance, with 
good promise of becoming a spirited and well- 
conducted paper. We are sure the newcomer 
will be welcome among us ; there is room for 
all to fight in a good eause, and the elevation 
and education of our colored citizens is a work 
that cannot be too vigorously advocated. We 
wish the New Era a useful and successful 
career. 


From the Daily Saratogian. | 

‘New Era.’’—This is the title of a hand- 
sumely printed and spicily edited weekly paper, 
managed-and owned by colored men, and pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C. The eminent 
Fred. Douglass is, we notice, to be its corres- 
ponding editor, and will lend a powerful sup- 
port,to the struggling enterprise. The paper 
should be helped till it stands fairly on its feet, 
and we trust liberal-minded men, of whatever 
dye, will Jend a helping hand to this black 
man’s newspaper. We don’t believe much in 
sustaining newspapers or establishments of any 
kind iu ue vscicot uf separate nationalities, 
whether they be African, French, German, 
Welsh, or Swedes, and when the Era gete e+ 
tablished we would see it left to swim alone. 
and if it cannot compete with its white rivals, 
then let it go under. 





{From the Anti-Slavery Standard.} 

The New Era, edited by J. Sella Martin, 

with Frederick Douglass as corresponding edi- 
tor, comes to us this week from Washington. 
We welcome the New Era heartily as a new 
and valuable ally in the continued struggle for 
the abolition of caste. The first number is 
largely occupied with the proceedings of the 
late National Labor Convention. It is a large, 
nicely printed, well edited, and well made-up 
paper. ” - * 
"he Era engages in a work of great useful- 
ness, which it wi!l ably prosecute. We hope 
it may receive liberal support and encourage- 
ment. 





{From the Independent. } 
We welcome the appearance of a new journal, 
the New Era, which comes to us from Wash- 
ington, and has for its object the vindication 
of the rights and the promotion of the moral 
and intellectual development of our fellow- 
citizens of African descent. The name is fe- 
licitous, the sheet large and handsome, and, 
under the editorship of J. Sella Martin, assisted 
by Frederick Douglass as corresponding editor, 
it cannot fail to take creditable rank among 
the weekly papers of the country. While 
making its appeal for support to the colored 
— especially, it ought also to be widely 
read by the white friends of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. 





“NEWS ITEMS. 


The World Moves. 
_Couumaia, S. C.,Feb. 1.—Of two colored can- 
didates, Senator J. J. Wright and Member W. 
J. Whipper, to fill the vacancy on Supreme 
bench caused by the resignation of Co man 
Hoge, Wright was elected by the General As: 
sembly to-day. Wright is a Poundstidatian. 


<-> <> <> 
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English Cotton Mills Resumed Woak. 
Lonxpon, Feb. 1.—Half of the cotton mills at 


Wigan which were recently compelled to st 
on account of the strike ; * ives, 
have resumed. 


among the opperatives, 


Est Oata.—Tho devision of 
Supreme Court affirming the 
issouri test oath, produced 
Louis, not only 
e Republicans. 

uced, when the ac- 
need in the Legis 


Tue Missouri T 


Quite a sensation was prod 


=_ 
ISLATURE.—The Kan:as 
passed concurrent resolutions, ask- 
rant to recall Hugh Ewing, 
» denying that he is 1 
and charging him with 
Andrew Johnson. 
he House has adopted a joint resolution, 





-icniatieeigeaeeial 
Tue Kansas Leo 


by a vote of 66 to 9, asking Congress to sub. 
mit Julian’s 16th amendment poy” ia 
tures of the various States for rati 


the Legisla- 
fication. 


i 
THE INDIANS. 

Fort Suaw, Montana, January 28.—Colonel 

Baker's expedition against hostile Indians has 





We find the following in one of our dalies ; | 


“General Tate, (colored,) Minister to this 
Governinent from the Republic of Hayti, was 
at Mrs. Thornton’s reception. Thursday eve- | 
ning, in company with his wife. They were | 
courteously treated ; were presented to Prince | 
Arthur; were kindly received by Minister | 
Thornton and his wife ; and for some time 
in conversation with the President and Mrs. _ 


Grant on the raised platform, where none but 
the dignitaries were invited. Mrs. Tate, who | 
is an octoroon, was escorted to the supper room 
by General Babcock, one of the President's 
Secretaries.” 


In England or France, or for ei matter in 
any European Capital when the journalists | 
mention the presence of Ministers properly ac- 
credited to the courts to which are sent by their 
respective Government it is usual to not add | 
that they are colored or white, long or short, 
fat or lean, old or young. What, therefore, we 
would like to ask is the object of putting in an 
adjective descriptive of edlored Ambassadors. 
We certainly think our color as good as any 
ones, but no better, and therefore hope we will 
not be spoken of with reference to the sup- 
posed virtues or vices of our skin. We are 
men and this sufficeth. Minister Thornton is 
a gentleman, and therefore does not seek to 
finda man’s virtue in his hair or his intel- 
ligence in his skin. Acting upon the rule of 
his country he has done no more nor less than 
recognize an equal without reference to his 
complexion. Gen. Tate is well prepared to do 
credit to any society, and there are others of 
American decent belonging to his race who 








of the comm soldier, sharing his’ perils, 





are as well prepared as he. 


a 


just returned. They killed 1 
troyed 44 lodges, 


73 Indians, des 
with all the winter supplies, 
robes, &c., and captured over 300 horses. The 
Blood Indians delivered up all the stolen stock 
in their camp. Most of the murderers and ms 
rauders of last summer were killed. The er 
‘age, was a complete success. Col. Baker's 
088 Was one killed and one wounded. 


_ Cutcaco, January 28.—Trustworthy informe 
tion received at Omaha from the Pawnee Ke 
servation shows that the report of the disaster 
to the Pawnee raiders was exaggerated. Four 
Indians had their feet and hands frozen avd 
were unable to reach the reservation, bat the 
others arrived safely. They captured 129 
ponies from friendly Indians on the Arkansa 
river, but say that they had no fight. Super 
intendent Janney will return the stolen prop 
erty to the owners, and have the leaders of the 
stealing expedition punished. The hunting 
re ga ons had returned, having been succe* , 
ful ; large numbers of buffalo were killed, wit 


; other game. 


- ~~ a eo - 
THE BURIAL OF GEN. ROUSSEAU. 


Louisvitte. January 30.—The remains of 
General Lovell H. Rousseau were brought {ro# 
New Orleans, for burial at this place, and af 
rived yesterday morning. The body was sup 
— to be in a perfect state of preservatio?, 

ut when the coffin was opened it was fond 
that the face was not in a condition to be see”: 
The coffin, with that containing the remains o 
General L. D. Watkins, were placed. in the 
court-house, and was under mili ard till 
ive pe iy the rages to-day. They were 
uried wi asonic, military, and ciyil order 
Three ex-Confederate Genckale participated, 
One as assistant marshal, and two as p#l!’ 
. About 5,000 persons went to 
cemetery, and not less than 20,000 assembled 
along the line of march to witness 
sion. A eulogy on Rousseau was 
at the grave by the Rev. Mr. Herwood. 




















LOCAL AFFAIRS. 


OUR AGENT. 





Mr. Edward Crusor is our sole authorized agent to procure | 
subscriptions for the New Era in the District of Columbia, | 
and to receipt for the same. | 
credited representative within a short period, and we hope | 
and expect to receive a liberal response from them 








We call the attention of our readers among | 
the colored young men and women of this city | 


AT THE CAPITAL. 


j i f th 
| CONDENSED FROM THE DAILY PAPERS. | and Georgetown, to the advertisement 0 the 
ae sth Commercial Department of Howard University 


The calendar of the House of Representa- in another column. Opportunities of obtain- 
tives shows that, — iy gg ee ing a knowledge of the various branches neces- 
ills re been roduced in that pody, and 6 e . 
pg hy rove ea The Senate ‘calendar oary to ™ business life, are ae afforded 
exhibits a proportionate number of bills. such easy serene, We trust, t as course 0 
struction will be largely patronized by those 
for whose benefit it is intended. 


— 


O1.v Fo.ks Concert.—At the request of many 
friends Mr. T. S. Boston will repeat his “Ju- 
4 letter written by Mr. Cumback, of Indiana, venile” Old Folks Concert at the Congregation- 
‘ince his confirmation by the Senate as Minis- | al Church cor. 10th and G streets, .on Friday | 
ter to Portugal, in the place of Mr. Shellabar- | evening, Feb. 4th, 1870, commencing at 8 
ger, resigned, has been received here, in which o’clock P.M. Tickets 25cents. Doors opened 
he says he has not yet decided to accept the tent 
mission, but is endeavoring to arrange his af- | 8 + 0 clock. 
‘fairs xo that he can decide very soon. It is 
doubtful if he aceepts. 


Secretary Boutweil informed General Butler, 
that it would be impossible judiciously to re- 
duce the estimates of expenses in the Treasury 
Departinent for the fiscal year 1871. 





Arthur Folsom, Esq., an American citizen 
; resident at Cape Haytian, and Joaquin Del- 

The Congress Temperance Association held | monte, of Saint Domingo, arrived in this city, 
ale eee eer os aba bal Ch ain on Monday last, They come we understand as 
Aa eggent sik pengie. ‘ecaios Commissioners to the Coreen’ of the cscs 
Wilson presided, aud addresses were made by | States, on the part of the P rovisional Govern- 
Senators Pomeroy, Moyrill, and Tipton. The went, recently established in Hayti, through 
next meeting will be held two weeks hence. _ the triumph of the revolutionary party over 





: : \ Tehe. Sele 1s] S ve. The new 
General John Katon, recenuy nominated for the late Pre sident Salna . 1 Nis ge 
the position of Commissioner of Education, is , Government Is headed by General Nissag 
a New England man, anda graduate cf Dart-| saget as President, and General Michel Do- | 


mouth College. At one Ume he was Assistant 
Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for 
this District, and after leaving the army became PRInce -' 
the editor of a Republican paper at Memphis, the Palos given by Mr. Thornton, the British 
aud afterwards Superintendent of Education Minister ‘a the new Masonic Temple, last 
for ‘Tennessee, in which capacity he served until Thareday evening, was one of the most bril- 
the new school system was xbolished by the | jiant and gorgeous affairs of the season. The 
present Legislature. invitations issued amounted to nearly seven 
hundred, and from the vast assemblage present, 
Epceationat. Work OF there was little doubt that very few, if any, 
“ee 1 oe ee pt ett 08 reser faided to avail themselves of the greg | 
lad @ lORY séssiodD on Au raay 10 CODSlde ; . 2s : T e arran ements a e a 
hill introduced by Senator Patterson, transfer- —_ ries is e every nation were 
ring the education 1] work of the Freedmen’s jung around the walls and balconies in ex- 
Bureau to the Board of Kducation im the Inte- quisite taste, the most prominent of them being 
rior Department. They called in General Eaton, =. Pon 1 and English flags intertwined. 
lately nominated for Commissioner ot Educa- The hall was brilliant! lighted with gas jets. 
tion, and questioned him at length as to his The dressing-rooms for ladies and gentlemen 
views of what may be done by the Bureau to ; jail - i second floor, as well as the ban- 
promote the cause of education throughout the | onetinn hall 
couutry. The committee were much pleased at 1 ~* ngs commenced to flock in about 9 
the manner in which General Eaton expressed P.M. ~ Dire. Thornton, attended by several 
himself, and will probably make ; favorable re- pinion eg arrived at half-past nine, and His 
port upon the bill at an early day. Royal Highness entered the hall about twenty 
| minutes past ten, attired in the uniform of his 
regiment. As the Prince entered the ball-room, 
, the band played ‘‘ God save the Queen.” At 
twenty minutes to eleven President Grant and 
several members of his cabinet arrived. The 
President entered the hall with Mrs. Thornton 
upon his arm, and proceeded to the platform, 
the band meantime playing the national air, 
‘“ Hail Columbia.”’ 
Dancing commenced about eleven o'clock, 
the Prince leading off with Mrs. Grant. After 
' the seventh dance the bugle sounded forth the 
signal for supper. Prince Arthur, escorting 
Mrs. Grant, and the President escorting Mrs. 
Thornton, passed into the banqueting hall. 
The supper, arranged by the steward of the 
British Minister, comprised everything imagi- 
nable, the tables being beautifully decorated. 
| The centre ornament was a massive and ele- 
gant candelabra, fitted with wax candles, esti- 
mated to be worth $3,000. 


minyus as vice- President. 





1cR.—The grand ball in honor of | 


| 


2 


gue PReEEDMEN’S Bu- 


The following notice to postmasters and the 
public has just been issued by the Postmaster 
General : . 

* An additional postal convention has been 
concluded between the United States and the 
Netherlands, reducing the rate ot international 
letter postage on letters exchanged in closed 
mails, via England, from 15 to 10 cents per single 
rate of 15 grammes, half Guoce or under, pre- 
payment optional, to take effect February 1, 
igv0. The rate of postage, conditions of pay- 
ment, &c , on newspapers, books, packets, and 
sample of merchandise remain unchanged. | 
Postmasters will levy and collect postage ac- 
cordingly on and after February 1, 1870.~ 

Financial, OPERATIONS OF THE GoVERNMENT. 
—Secretary Boutwell has directed the Assist- 
ant Treasurer at New York tosel! one million 
of gold each week during the mouth of Febru- 


ary, and to purchase one million of bonds on ’ 8. : ‘ 
each alternate week, on accouny of the sinking The wheelers pases off er. pe 
fund ? / © one present entering into the spirit of the oc- 


_casion with zest. A more distinguished com- 
| pany has seldom been assembled in Washing- 
ton. The Prince left for New York Saturday 
morning. 


Secretary Boutwell in this order discontinues 
the purchase of any bonds to be held subject 
to the action of Congress, and will purchase 
but the two millions dnriug the month for the | 
sinking fund proper. ‘The practice heretofore | 
has been to purchase four millions of the sink- 


ENTERTAINMENT TO SENATOR Reve ts.—Last 
. night Mr. George T. Downing gave a very 
fund. leasant entertainment in honor of Senator 
MitaGE AcCcoUuNts 70 BE oN ORN To. —Secre- Revels, of Mississippi, now stopping with Mr. 
lary Boutwell has issued a circular to the dis- Downing, at his residence on Capitol Hill. 
bursing clerks and proper accounting officers | Among those present were Senators Wilson, 
ofthe Treasury Department, directing, thet-all | Harris, Hon. Wm. ‘D: Kelley, the entire Mis- 
accounts presented by officers, clerks or other | sissippi delegation, Congressional Register d: 
employes of the Treasury Department, for | F, Cook, Mayor Bowen, Sella Martin, Corpor- 
mileage or expenses ineurred while engaged on | ation Attorney Cook, Mr. Webb, of Jamaica ; 
official business, must in future have appended — Professor Vashon, Charles H. Peters, F. G. 
thereto the oath of the party, that the distanges Barbadoes, Alderman Carter A. Stewuit, 
charged have been actuaily and necessarily Henry Johnson, Dr. Snodgrass, Mr. D. W. 
traveled at the date therein specified, and that | Bartlett, of the Independent, and others, in all 
none of such distances have been traveled | gpout forty persons. A very agreeable evening 
under any free pass on any railroad, steamboat, | was mtconss fs social converse. Late in the 
or other conveyance, and that the expenses as | evening the host served a magnificent supper 
charged have been actually incurred and paid. jp his own inimitable manner. 
No account of such party or parties, unaccom- During the evening the guests were enter- 
panied with the outh above prescribed, willbe tained with vocal and instrumental music fur- 
paid by any disbursing officer of the Depart-  pnished by Prof. Boston and Mr. George Wash- 
ment, or passed by the accounting officers. ington, jr. It was expected that a serenade 
—— would be tendered Mr. Revels, but upon con- 
Senator Conkling intends to get avote in the  sultation with some of the more prominent 
Senate on the House bill for the abolition of | colored citizens it was thought proper to defer 
the franking privilege during the coming week, | it until a later day, when it is proposed by the 
if possible. He will try to push it through | citizens to tender the new Senator a grand ova- 
precisely as it came from the House, making | tion, consisting of a torchlight procession and 
the repeal absolute, but in this he will he met | sérenade. 
with much opposition. Senators say that if | 
the majority of the members of the House had 
voted as they honestly felt on the subject, the Anthony introduced in the Senate, on Tuesday, 
bill woald never have been passed. ‘They were | a bill to further regulate the public printing, 
afraid of their constituents, however, and, find- | and to discontinue the publication of books b 
ing a good opportunity, passed the bill, in order | the general Government for distribution. It 
to throwthe responsibility on the Senate. They | provides that 1,550 copies only of the Presi- 
think if the Senate wiil amend the bill and | dent’s message and reports of heads of Depart- 
send it back to the House, that body wilbrefase | ments, and 500 copies additional for the head 
to accept the amendments, and iu that way the | of a Department on his requisition, only for the 
bill can be staved off until it dies with the ses- | proper service of the Department and not for 
sion. When the bill comes up an amendment distribution, ’e printed. The publication of 
will be proposed to allow members of Congress | the ‘‘ Biennial Register,” Abridgement of the 
to use the frank only in sending mail matter | President's Message and accompanying docu- 
from Washington city, and only during a ses- ments, “Laws and Joint Resolutions,’’ shall be 
sion of Congress. discontinued. Also, the publication of laws of 
| the United States at length, and of the treaties 
Tue Texas Sexarorsniv.—We, have advices | with foreign powers, in tht newspapers; though 
from Texas to the effect that General Davis has | the Secretary of State is authorized to publish, 
declared, since his election as Governor of | in the newspapers, such laws as in his judgment 
Texas, that he will not allow himself to be should be printed for public information. 
nominated for the United States Senate, and 
even though elected, will not serve. We also ‘Tue Discharges at THE Navy Yarp,—A 
learn that there is « strong probability that , delegation of gentlemen from Baltimore, ac- 
Maj. J. W. Glenn, well known in this city, ; companied by a number of employes of the 
will be chosen as ove of the Senators. Mr.G. Washington Navy Yard, had an interview with 
bas long been an intelligent and capable work- Secretary Robeson on Monday in relation to 
er in the interesis of Republicanism in Texas, the suspension of work at the Navy Yard. The 
and his election would be not only a proper re- Secretary assured them, that if Congress gave 
cognition of valuable services faithiully per- | him the right to transfer the funds from one 
formed, but it would secure to the Lone Star, Bureau to another he would order the work re- 
State an active und influential representativeon ‘sumed at once. He now discovered, that he had 
the flos the Senate.—WNS/aur. nearly $4,000,000 (instead of $1,000,000; ) that 
' he could use for the Bureaus of Construction 
Tuk New Mititary Derartwes’.—General aud Steam Enigneering from the funds of the 
Sherman has issued the tullowing Geacral Or- othér Bureaus; and with this he could complete 
der : all the work begun and contemplated. He 
“1. The Senators and Representatives fro suggested to the delegation, that they go see 
the State of Virginia having been admitted to Senators and Congressmen, and have them 
their respective Houses of Congress, the com- | p#$s a resolution authorizing the transfer. 
taand known as the First Military District has 


ceased to exist. William E. Matthews, was yesterday ap- 
“2. By direction of the Presid 


; ' lent, the States pointed to a first-class clerkship in the Post 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Office Department. 


Tue Pusiic Printing anp Binpinc.—Mr. 











North Carolina will compose the Department 
of \ irginia, under the coumand of Brevet THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
Major General E. 5. Canby, headquarters at 
Richmond, Virginia, and will form a part of Bautivore, January 30, 1870. 
the Military Division of the Atlantic. To the Editor of the New Era: 

“3. Commanding officers of all posts and de- : é c 


tuchments now serving in the limits of the new The agitation of the question of negro saf- 
Department will report to General Canby for frage in all the States by the passage of the 
instructions. ‘The companies of the “th infan- fifteenth amendment seems to have brought 
try now serving in the papoonge - North Carolina | the matter to the position of a foregone con- 
will be relieved as early as possible, and report ; . 
to Brevet Major General A. H. Terry, com- | clusion, although some of our old foggy white 
manding Department of the Soach, for orders,” friends think it a delusion and a snare. 
— _ | Though their humanity fails to suggest, Re- 
eee ts hone the a. Rableiam ought wo tac, and bow all 
cent currency notes, and General Spinner ‘is | — Political policy ought to lead to the enfran- 
calling in ull those already issued. This is | chisement of every citizen, colored as well as 
done to defeat the counterfeiters, who are .ir-, White. Our property is taxed, and the key- 
culating the counterfeit fifty-cent uote of the note of our first revolution was that “ taxation 
new Issue. | and representation go together.’ We are no 
Tue Virosis Rerresextarives.—Messrs. | lonf&r slaves, and common sense shonld teach 
Ayer and McKenzie, two of the Virginia Rep- | that a disfranchised class is dangerous in a Re- 
Phe ye Were sworn in on Monday, and _ public where the right of free speech is guaran- 
was sworn in and took his sear om Tuesday. | 04 PY the Constitation 
Eight members have now been admitted, leaving | bet “et roms educated, and the immunities 
one contested case, that of Segar for the State Of citizenship should not be withheld from 
at large—the legality of which is questioned— | those who are qualified among us to bear the 
yet to be disposed of. burdens of office. We are an inseparable 
Among the seizures reported at the internal | pert of the people, sud cur patelotion oP te 
revenue office on Tuesday were eight hundred | be nursed by every honorable and available 
barrels of spirits in the Thirtieth_ New York | means. Yours, &c., 





THE NEW ERA. 


_ NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. : 


[For the National Savings Bank.] 
OUR REPORT. 


We present, on another page, our reportfor| In the fall of 1866, a few gentlemen ee 


Our citizens will be called upon by Mr. Crusor or his ac- | thea month ending December 31, 186%. 


The total deposits for t 


month in 1868....... 


The net gain 


year ago. 


15,000 10-40'sat 94.... 


OS bo ae Nee ara 
Bonds in pledge....... 
Cash at Braagches...... 
Cash at Fint National 


| Office prop@ty, safes, & 
| Banking Ha@se, Charle 
Banking Hase, Beaufor 
Banking Hase, Tallahassee... . 


Real estate. Washingto 


due its depositors 


The business of ‘he m 
is written on the Sth] 
to that of Decembr, so 


The whole county in 
for new Branches. 
Money in the hads of 


out .he South is ounte 
thousands. 


in tens. 


the rights of citizship 


race have so lon excl 
country. 


our nationa) pro#rity, 


in the payment othe p 


but find their beszood 
and economy. 


ance upon evergolore 


Republic. 


thriving capital the S 


All classes of thpeople 
in pushing it foard. 


year the avem gain 
month. ‘The tl gain 


interesting itetfrom th 
this Branch; ficating 


the colored pee : 


Tosacco.—A n once 


spent in the ye- 
For tobac. 


ly out of this 
again.”’ 
That was ten i ago. 
this man save 

In one yea...... 

In ten yea....... 
which, with inst at th 
tional Saving*ink, ma 


I will 


he is 21 years he will 
and put it in 
years she woule worth 


$10 a month.” 
In one ye® would 


interest ONE 





(Buffalo) district. | James H. Tuomas, 


The net gain for the month 
The report for the corresponding 


Total amount of drafts. 


Liabilities ge simply the debts 


same rights and s@ect to 
as other citizens, 1ve become an element in 


prove himself woty to be 


And for himily’s bread 
He said tohelf, ‘1 have wronged my fami- 


Up tais day he has not touched it. 


How to Grhicu.—If a hoy at 15 years of 
age lays by taints a day ia our bank, when 


Ifa young @hould save one dollar a week, 
bank, and kee 
for a year, Should have $53 70. In five 


If a laborithan should put in the bank 


i, RE RICE 686 40 

In ten ye.......... .. 1,565 93 
A young mit the age of 17 ene to 
lay by and pulthe National Savings’ Bank at 


R every 
reach the age’7. At the age of 27 he mar- 
housekeeping. He had 


ried a wife amt u 

in clear cashij8 09. 
menced to aida, The 
save one doll 


sek. they did for three 
years, when tiwere worth in cash $1,123 74. 


he month 








eeeeevese 


Itis a fair representation of the the Board of Trustees was organized, and a 
improved condition of the colored people | President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Execu: 
throughout the South. The investments of 
the Company @n that day stood : 


80,000 5-20's of 1867, at 15.3-6.. $82,926.00 | ont. 
| 44,800 5-20’s of 1865 at 15}..... 51,632.00 | FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 
1,300 5-20’s of 1864 at 123..... 1,625.09 The first step taken was to open the Normal 
14,150 5-20’s meg. 1865 atld..... 16,272.50 | and Preparatory Department. For this pur- 
806,000 currenty 6’s at 93...... 881,562.50 | pose a building was rented and fitted up in 


15,800 5-20's,fundry bonds, of- 


132, 162.37 


C....+++ 25,000.00 | ample grounds for building sites, for the pur- 
ston.... 10,000.00 | poses of the Agricultural Department oad be 
Ras 5,000.00 | parks, 

4,000.00 |“ UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 
es 82,460.00 








$1,555,428.56 


$1,521,647.94 








The value of our bonded securities is esti- 
mated on thé price which the bonds would 
have brought in mirket o 


n 3lst December last. 
onth of January [this 
has been nearly equal 
that our assets to-day 


are over sixteen hmdred thousand dollars. 


which we operate is 


giving new and usloubted signs of returning 
financial life. Eveywhere we have petitions 


colored men through- 
d by the hundreds of 


A go@ share of the whole cotton | 
crop is owned bythose who raised it. Our 

deposits now frongthese men are in hundreds | pupils, in a frame house on Seventh street, 
of dollars, where to or three years ago it was | rented for the purpose, has since been removed 
Throughat the States of Mississippi, 

Louisiana, Alabam, and Georgia, the new | 
crops are the best-hat have been raised siace | normal class, and model school. The students 
the war ; the stimws of self-interest prompts | have made commendable progress, and the re- 
the cultivators of je soil to intelligent labor. | 
The influence of schools, now extensively | 
established underithe care of Howard Uni- 


versity, is already bing felt throughout these | sue a collegiate course, as well as to furnish 
communities—abo} all the hope of success, | normal training to those who desire to enter at 


, and the ballot-box— 


all combine to ma} better the future of the 
colored race—to @n to them the same pros- | and thus procure means to complete their own 
pects, the same priliges. the same results of | education. 

labor, the same gpirations which the white | 


usively enjoyed. We 


hail the day as onfraught with rich promise | 


of a benign and grious future to our whole | cal Department has already been an object of 
The cobed people, admitted to the | prayerful deliberation by the Board, and it 


the same obligations 


are a new source of 


revenue to the gonment, aid like other men | ding the complete organization of this depart- 


ublic debt, rejoice in 


the national prosgity, and go no more to their 
toil like the ‘‘ slayscourged to his dungeon,” | candidates for the ministry who are pursuing 


in industry, sobriety, 


Ihe completion of this grand 
work this Bark gys an important part; we 
urge the duty of rift, economy, and temper- 


d man; thus he will 


ITEMS FRM THE BRANCHES. 


Artuanta, GaiA Branch of the Freeman’s | 
Savings Bank hijust been established at this | tional, and miscellaneous books. 


tate of Georgia. The 


deposits for théirst two days were about, 
$2000 from the lored people. 


PutLapeLPHtPa.—The new Branch in this 
beautiful city isrogressing very successfully. 


are earnestly engaged 


Savanna, G—The business of this Branch 
for the new yeas openi 
first eighteen daof January, one hundred and 
eight new depogrs have been added to the reg- 
ister, being an vance of fifty-eight over last 
year. As compal with the same period last year 
the deposits arnore than five thousand dol- 
lars in advance'he gazn in deposits on hand, 
thus far in theonth, exceeds four thousand 
dollars largerian last year. 
growing in thenfidence of the people, and 
hence possessdie elements of success. Last 


ng well. During the 


The Bank is 


was five thousand a 
during 1869 exceeded 


thirty-five thomd dollars. 


NorroLk, W—We extract the following 


e annual statement of 
increasing confidence 


in the Bank, @ showing the gratifying fact 
that the greateprtion of 


the deposits are from 


Total depositince 1865, when 
eee $524,455 47 
Increase of dejts last year..... 38,688 34 
Number of op@ccounts,....... 1,204 
Average amoupf each aécount. . 74 00 


Largest accow.............4. 2,2: 
Smallest accog.............+ 5 
Number of whilepositors...... 30 
Amount of ‘‘ ¥e’’ deposits (less 

thas ...... AE SEER ERTS 5,000 00) 


How a Manves Monry sy Leavine Orr 


found, on examinin 


his expenses ale end of the year, that he ha 


ia) 


agi aie: vivleve sities . 


eee ee eee 


never touch the weed 


Now, how much has 


dhesiee #52 
oe by the Na- 
8 09. 


rate 
kes $6 


be worth $257 Ol. 
on doing it 


, in cash, $297 20. 


have....$124 00 


week till he should 


His wife then com- 
determined each to 


an} 
The | 
amount of business far exceeds that of any 

| month in our history. 


$737,737.39 
633,343.02 | 





$104,394.37 


$262,738.61 | 
233,641.79 


$29,096.82 
This shows the increase of business and the 
gain to be about three times what it was one | 


16,425.00 


18,209.00 
95,553. 94 | street cars. 
122. 599.75 vided and sold in building lots, facilited the 


a citizen of the great | 


2,935 oo | ing life. Inclose $2, and receive sample. Ad- 


‘HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 





| UNIVERSITY ITEMS, — 


| PRELIMINARY HISTORY? 


in Washington conceived the idea of founding 
a theological school. This bad more especially 
in view the wide field f.r the labors of teachers 
and ministers opened up by the successful close 
of the war and the enfranchisement of the 
slaves in the Southern States. 
After an earnest and prayerful deliberation 
| and discussion, at this and other preliminary 
meetings, the original plan was enlarged to 
‘ embrace all the departments of a university. 


_ charter, and on the 2d March, 1867, Congress 
| passed an act incorporating the Howard Uni- 
versity, to consist of Normal, Collegiate, The- 
logical, Law, Medical, Agricultaral and such 
other departments as its Board of Trustees 
should establish. The first meeting of the 
corporators was held March 19, 1867, when 


tive Committee were elected. . By-laws were 
adopted, and earnest measures set on foot to 
| carry into execution the plan. thus mapped 


| May, 1867. Meantime the Board purchased, 
fora permanent site, one hundred nd fifty 
acres of land just outside of the city limits, 
within a few minutes walk of the Seventh 
About one-half of this land, di- 





| payment for the whole tract. 


) t. Nearly sixty 
| acres constitute the reservation. 


This affords 


| There are three buildings already in use, and 
| four others, for the Medical Department, are 
nearly completed. All in point of architectural 
design are in every way suitable for their pur- 
| poses. ‘The principal University edifice is four 

stories in height, and contains rooms for lec- 
| tures and recitations, a chapel, library, philo- 
| sophical rooms, museum, and offices. The 
Boarding Hall is three stories in height above 
the basement, and will accommodate one hun- 
dred students and instructors. These buildings 
are constructed of the white manufactured stone 
known as ‘‘the building block.” 

The buildings for the Medical Department, 
with their grounds, adjoin the University park, 
The main building is five stories in height, and 
is equal, if not superior, in its style of archi- 
tecture and facilities for the accommodation of 
the medical students to any of the first-class 
medical colleges. The lecture-rooms -are con- 
, veniently arranged, and will accommodate two 
| hundred and forty students. 

' 





NORMAL AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


The Normal and Preparatory Department, 
which was opened May 1, 1867, with but five 


to pleasant and commodious rooms in the prin- 
cipal University building, and now numbers 
139 students. It comprises a preparatory class, 


| sults of their examinations have reflected credit 
upon themselves and the institution. 

| It is designed to give this department a 
_ thorough preparation to those who wish to pur- 


/ once upon the work of teaching. Several of 
the latter employ intervals of their time in 
| teaching schools in the neighborhoring districts, 


THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Many of the students of the University have 
| in view the Christian ministry. The Theologi- 


| is hoped that at an early day it may be organ 
| ized on an effective footing, and every facility 

rovided for those who desire to censecrate their 
ies to Christian and missionary work. Pen- 





ment, instruction by lectures has been given 
in some branches of theology, and all possible 
assistance and encouragement afforded those 


their preparatory studies in this institution. 
LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


Two fine rooms have been set apart, one for 
a library-room and one for the cabinet of min- 
erals; they have been fitted up with great 
care. 

The library has heen increased during the 
| year from 750 to about 3,000 volumes. It em- 
| braces a large and valuable list of works on 
| ecclesiastical, general and natural history ; 
biblical, theological, and medical works ; prison 
poetical, educa- 





|and reformatory statistics ; 


The cabinet of minerals and curiosities em- 
braces several thousand specimens, including 
;a large collection of foreign and American 
fossils, marbles from all parts of the world, 
very rare American and foreign silver and cop- 
per coins ; also relics of the late war. 

During the past year the Trustees have pur- 
chased the greater portion of the library, as well 
as the cabinet, which had been selected with 
great care. They are desirous of enlarging the 
collections in these departments. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Agricultural Department, has been in- 
stituted on a self-sustaining basis. Besides fur- 
nishing practical instruction and healthful ex- 
ercise to the students engaged, it assists them 
in defraying their own expenses. Many of the 
| students employ a part of their time after 
study hours in working in this department, and 
receive a given sum per hour for the time so 
spent. Lectures on agriculture are delivered 
weekly, and instruction, calculated to combine 
theory with practice? given. 





BELL.—In this city, at the residence of John 
H. Brooks, 927 Kightwenth street, Mrs. James 
W. Bett, late of 543 Broome street, New York. 

— Record and Zion's Standard please 
copy. 


A committee was appointed to solicit a! 


¥ 1—Lonis St. Martin.* 





George E. Spencer... 
Arkansas, 
Alex. Mci-onald....... 





veveeee 1871 Carl SCHUPR.......e0060....00.- 187% 
Benjamin F. Rice............ 1873; Nebraska, 
‘ ; California, John M. Thayer.............. 1871 : 
! Cornelius Cole................ 1873| Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 rary * , . 
Eugene Casserly...” 1675 : ‘Sake. . A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 
Connecticut. James W. Nye................ 1873 
Orrts 8. Ferry................. 1373! William M. Stewart......... Is7é EDITED BY COLORED MEN. 
Ww A. Buckingham....... 1875! New Hamyshire. san clccasiante 
j Delaware. Aaron H. Cragin............. is71 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871 James W. Patterson......... 1873 


| Thomas F. Bayard* 
Florida 


| Thomas W. Osborn 
| Abijah Gilbert 





7 eae ae 
Homer V. M. Miller, 
Joshua ill.......... 












3—Robert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
Cox.* 
6———-Sherman.* 
{The Alabama 


consequently have not been 
admitted. } 
Arkansas. 
1—-Logan H. Root. 


3—Thomas Boles. 
ge 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* { 
Connecticut. 
1—Julius 8trong. 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. | 
3—H. H. Starkweather. | 
4—William H. Barnum.* 
- Delaware. 
njamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida 


Charles M. Hamilton. 


eorgia. 

[Seven Districts. No elec- 
tion yet held for Members of! 
the XLIst Congress. The 
Members of the last Congress 
were these: 

1—J. W. Clift. 

2—Nelson Tift.* 

3—William P. Edwards. 

4—Sanrmel HB. Gove, 

OP ene H. Priuce. 

Vacancy 
i— M. B. * ee 
Illinois. 

At Large—John A Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H. 0. Burchard. 
4—John B. Hawley. 
5—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Mvore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W, Meveely.* 

10—Albert G. Burr.« 
1i—Samnel 8. Marshi!:.* , 
12—John B. liay. 
18—John M. Crebs.* 
Indiana. 

i—Wn. E. Niblack.* 

2—Michael C. Kerr.* 

3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn.: 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees,* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 

8—Jas. N. Tyner. 

9—John P. C. Shanks. 
1u0—Wm. Williams. 
1l—Jasper Packard. 


lonwa, 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2— William Smyth. i 
3—Win. B. Allison. \ 
4—Wm. Longhridge. 
5—Francis Pomeroy. | 
6—Frank W. Palmer. * 
Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble. 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—Jacob 8. Golladay.* 
4—J. Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana. 





| 
| 


2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Adoiphe Bailey.* 
4—Michauel Ryan.* 
5—George W. McCranie.* 
Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters. a 
5—Eugene Hale. 
Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4— Patrick Hamill.* 
5--Frederick Stone.* 
Massachusetts. 
1—James Buffington. 
2--Oakes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell, 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
5—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
7—George M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 
9—Wm. B. Washburn. 
etc * L. Dawes. 
n 





ichigan. | 

1—Fernando C. Beaman, | 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
6—Omer D. Conger. 
6—Randolph Strickland. 

Minnesota 
1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 

Mississippi. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. McCormick.* 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
56—Samuel 8. Burdett 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 


aska 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada. { 
1—Thomas Fitch. 
New Hampshire. 
1—Jacob H Fla. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 





| 





BEAUTIFUL WOMEN! 


Woman, would you be beautiful without the 
us. . { either paints, powders or washes? Would 
you have an sbundance of beautiful, glossy, 
wav.’ hair, without use of dyes or unguents, and 
an in antaneous preventive of grey hair? Dull 
eyes «1anged to bright. By this science our 
women can excel the famed beauty of the Cau- 
cassians. Only one application necessary dur- 





dress Lewis SeesoLD, Box 629, Washington, 
D. C. 





MS feb 3-1m* 
THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
or 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
For the 


r Pee convenience of its pupils in 
the city of Washington, who are unable to attend 





, parlors of the Congregational Church, corner of 


/ ants, and cashiers, and to thoroughly qualify 


evening sessions at the University building, this 
department has been removed to the spacious 


Tenth and G streets. Here will be taught all the 
branches of a commercial education,enabling the 
students of both sexes to become clerks, account- 


themselves for any business position. 

Graduates of the department will be entitled 
to appropriate diplomas. The most competent 
instructors and lecturers have been employed. 
The principal branches will be— 


ARITHMETIC, Boox-Keepine, 
PENMANSHIP, Grammar, 
CorresPoNDENCE, ComMeERcIAL Law. 


Hours from 6 to 9 every evening. Students 
can join atany time. Tuition $4 per month, or 
$40 per year, paid in advance at one time. A 
preparatory class will also be formed at half 
price, or $2 per month. So far as is known, 
this is the only commercial college in the South 
which makes no distinction of color or sex. 

Remember, that a diploma from Howard Uni- 
versity will be of greater value than a similar 
diploma from any purely private institution in 
the land. Messengers and others who may be 
looking forward to positions in the various de- 
partments of the Government should avail them- 
selves of these privileges, now for tiie first time 
open to them. 
| By order of the Executive Committee : 


"y 


is 
Missis*ippi, and 


_ FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 


1873 


.1873 John P. Stockton* 


...e1871 Reuben KE. Fenton 
svenee A 873 


nennenl 
were elected in August, and! 


2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* | 


| licans. 


Republicans, including Radicals 
157 ; * Democrats, 71. One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
tested. Members not sworn in 
Texas, make, with the contested seat, 17 
vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 










THE SENATE. 
Term exp’s./ Term exp’s. 
| ‘ Alabama. Mississippi. 
Willard Warner...... 1871 bicpsne>stearrsaces 


(Vacant) 
1 Missouri. 
‘Charles D. Drake 


New Jersey. 
Alexander G. Cattell. 






New York. 
Roscoe Conkling 


North Carolina. 











Illinois. Joseph C. Abbott............. Tlic . igi j 
pre ne oe eo ~ Seemramcammaps aad | States, and to their Moral and Religious im 
Lyman Trumbull .......... ? I i i i y i 
a yal ry 1873 | Provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 

liver P. Morton............. |Allen G. Thu Pooviankia Ci : ' 7 
janine — e ace. 185 City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870. 

| lowa Geo. H. Williams............1871 4 j 

| (Vacant). ........ -su—= Henry W.Corbett...........1873 | Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 

| James Harlan. eee 1873 Pennsylvania. | : ; i i i 

pees Simon Cameron.............1873 | Ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
Edmund G. Ross...........1871 Johu Scott +1878 | : : : 
Semeucl C, Pomerey 1873 Rhode Island. | of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
Kentucky. Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 | }; . . ; i 
Thomas. McCreery*......1871 William Sprague...” 1875 | ic men and philanthropists in every section of 
Garrett Davis*..............1873 South Carolina, | a2 i 
Louisiana. Thos. J. Robertson.......... 187, | the Union. In response to these demand this 
John 8. Harris................1871/ Fred’k A. awyer..........., 18738 . : 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg........... 1873 Tennesser. paper is established. 
Maine. Joseph 8. Fowler.......0.... 1872} om ’ . ° . 
Lot M. Morrill................ 1x70 Wm. G. Brownlow... 1875 The New Era will partake of a two-fold na 
Hannibal Hamilin........... 1875! Texas. > 
Maryland. ((VACANE) wees. ccseeceeee eee | tUre—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
George Vickers*..... 1873 Vermont. . . 
Wm. f. Hamilton*..........1875 Justin 8. M orriil............1873 | an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
Mesenchuseéis. Geo, F. Edmunds........... 1875 |. aa 1 , 
Henry Wilson................. 1871) |. Virginia. right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
Charles Sumner........44¢.1875,J0WM F. Lewis.......0.....— 
Michigan. John W. Johnston........... — | pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
Jacob M. Howard......cce00 871 wait a verginia. | will a d th 
Zachariah Chandler........1875| Waitman T. Willey......... 1s71 , will demand the iti se rights 
“ Minnesota. Arthur I. Boreman...00..1875 , tee ES Se ee 
aniel S Nortou*.........4 1871 isconsin, wherever the C ituti : ° 
inanae tee 1875 Timothy O. ia... 1873 |. Onstitution extends or the na 
att. H. Carpenter.......... 1875 | tional ensign waves. As an Edue its - 
Republicans, £9; *Democrats, 11, Vacancies, 4. A full . ? ° oe reppean rags Aig 
Senate would contain 74 members. : ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have notbeen | 9: ° : $2. 
admitted to their seats. diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. - | iStruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
Alabama. v i H } 
1—Alfecd B. Dank. wie dureey. industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. " 


2—Charles Haight.* 
3—John T. Bird.* 
4—John Hill. 
5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
- New York. 
—tenry A. Reeves.*, 
2—Johno G. Shumaker.* 
3—Henry W. Slocuin.* 
4—John Fox.* 
5—John Morrissey.* 
6—Samuel 8. Cox.* 
7—Harvey C. Calkin,® 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood.* 


| 10--Clarkson N. Potter.* 
; 11l—George W. Greene.* 


12—John H. Ketcham. 
13—John A. Griswold.* 
14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 
15—Adolphus H. Tanner. 
16--Orange Ferriss. 


| 17—William A. Wheeler, 


18—Stephen sanford. 


| 19—Charles Knapp. 


20—Addison H. Laflin. 
21--Alex. H. Bailey 
22—John C. Churchill. 
23—Dennis McCarthy: 
24—George W. Cowles. 
<5—William H. Kelsey. 
26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
27--Hamilton Ward. 
28—Noah Davis, jr. 


| 29—Jobn Fisher. 


30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Porter Sheldon. 
North Carolina. 

1—Clinton L. Cobb. 
2--David Heaton. 
3--Oliver H. Dockery. 
+—John T. Deweese. 
5—-Israel G. Lash. 
6—Francis E. Shober.* 
7—Plato Durham.* 


Ohio. 
1--Peter W. Strader.* 
2--Job E. Stevenson. 
3—Robert C. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5—William Mungen.* 
6--John A. Smith. 
i—James J.-Winans. 
8—John Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 

‘10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
1l—John T. Wilson. 


| 12—Phil. ‘Van Trump * 


13—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 


; 15—Eliakim H. Moore. 


16—John A. Bingham. 
17—Jacob A. Ambler. 
18—William H. Upson. 
19—James A. Garfield. 
Oregon. 
1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 
Pennsylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Randall.” 
2—Charles O’Neiil. 
3-—John Moffet.* 
4—William D. Kelley. 
5—John R. Keading.* 
6—John D. Stiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10—Henry L. Cake. 
11—Daniel M. Van Auken.® 
12—George W. Woodward.* 
13—Ulysses Mercur. 
14—John B. Packer. 
15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 
16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
18--Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. Scofield. 
20—Calvin W. Gilfillan. 
21—[Contested. 
22—James 8. Negley. 
23>-Darwin Phelps, 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
ode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—Benj. F. Whittemore. 
2—C. C. Bowen. 
3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. 8impson.* 
Tennessee. 


At Large—John B. Rogers. | 


1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arnell. 
7—Isaac R. Hawkins. 
8—William J. Smith. 
Teras. 


Vermont. 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
3—Worthington C. Smith. 
Virginia. 
1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
4—George W. Booker. 
5—Robert Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 
8—J. K. Gibson. 
At Large—Joseph Segar. 
(The Virginia members are 
divided into three Radical 
and six Conservative Repub- 


admitted to Congress. | 
West. Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James ©. Mctirew. 
3—John 8. Witcher. 
Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert E. Paine. 
2--Benj. F. Hopkins. 
3—Amasa Cobb. 
4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
5—Phijetus Sawyer. 
6-—Cad?C. Washburn. 


and Conservatives, 


from Georgia, 





P. Rarouroap Sais, 
W. G. Moornugap, 
Gzonex F, Trier, 

J. Hincxiey CLarx, 


JAY OOOKE, Chairman 


General 








A. L. BARBER, 
Principal Normal and Preparatory Department. 


n0l0 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


DIBECTOBS: 
©. H. Cragg, RB. A. ROLLivs, 
Jay Cooks, Uisnxy D. (00k4, « 


OFYICERS: 

vu. BH. CLARK, Philadelphia, President. 

Finance and Executive Commtitee. 
ice 


EBSON W. PERT, Secretary and Actuary. 
8. TURNER, Asaistant Secretary. 
PRANCIS G. SMITH, M, D., Medical Director. 
@ MEARS, M. D.. Assistant Director 


AY COOKE & 


FIFTEENTH 8TREET, 


OPPOSITE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


NATIONAL 


LIFA INSURANCE C0. 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


nee 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Approved July 25, 1568. 


WK. CHANpi sx, 
Joun D. Deraess, 
Epwarp Dopes, 
H. OG. Fanwesrocs. 


President. 


CO., 


Agents. 
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1«73 | litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 
‘879 | interests of the Colored People of the United 


They have not been | 


| PROSPECTUS |HOOFLAND’s — 


OF THE 





A new journal, to be called the New Era, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po: 








_ duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings td the governed. 
| While the editors of the New Era are 
| colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of aii questions of vitai importance tc 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen. the 
| simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov: 


ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
' the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
| oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Era will take high national grbund 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
@ oneness Of purpose and encoufagepunity of 
action, especially among the newly-éntranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
_ hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
_ selves, however, entire independence on_politi- 
_eal questions, and the right to go further than 
' party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 

ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Govertment, 
: such as ourg is intended to be, are better quali- 

fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
‘ another, and to God. The nation will ever fiz d 
| its surest safeguard in the intelligence of it 
| voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
_ mote the highest good of government and people 
| must lend its energies and its power to the work 
‘of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
| fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
‘free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,528 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
‘were slaves at the commencement of the war. 

The educational department of this paper will 
‘contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
_men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
| capacities and needs of this large number of 
' pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
| Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 








| cation. 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
‘will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
j tention. We adopt the following extracts from 

the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
| Convention held in this city in Deeember last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
this subject: 
| For our own good and the welfare of our 
| country in all things pertaining to her material 
;and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
| broader opportunity to gain knowledge in che 
‘fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
| artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
| edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
| largely effective through the enlightening and 
| sanctifying gnfluence of education. Our mottoes 
| are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! ‘he spelling-book and the hoe, the 
| hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
| and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
| be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
| as the means in the use of which, under God, 
| we are to compass these achievements which 
| furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
| dealing. : 
; ‘*That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
| of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
| and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- | 
| ond place, that for every day’s iocae given we 
| be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us; 
, and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
| gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
' depends in no small degree upon the diversity 
, of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the ream the 


| 
, on 





D'S BITTERS. 
NATURE’S GIFTS 
SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED, \ 


As mankind, from indiseretion or other causes,” 
has been doomed to suffer from disease, so also 
has a remedy for disease been provided. Our 
hills and valleys abound with roots and herbs 
which, if scientitically prepared and compounded, 
will restore health aa vigor to the invalid. To 
find such a remedy we should seek one that has 
stood the test of age. 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERWAN BITTERS, 
: A 

Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 
Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 

Sure Cure for Debility. 

Sure Cure for Jaundice. 

Sure Cure for Marasmus. 


And all affections arising from weakness or want 
of action in the Liver or digestive organs. The 
great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD 


And all diseases arising from it. 
ventive of 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 


and Ague, if they will use a few bottles of this 
remedy each spring and fall. 


$100 $100 $100 
Will be given for any case of this disease that 
occurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 
as a preventative. , 

Those who have the Fever and Ague will find, 
after the chills have stopped, that by using a few 
bottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the disease 
will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their constitu- 
tions faster than any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of so- 
called ‘‘ patent medicine "’ operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became known, 
and now, to-day; they stand atthe head of all 
preparations of their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


physicians, 


ead the following symptoms, and if you find 
that your system is affected by any of them, you 
may rest assured that disease has commenced its 
attack on the most important organs of your 
body, and unless soon checked by the use of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life, soon termi- 
nating in death, will be the result. 
Constipation, I'latulence, 
Inward Piles, Fullness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit ofthe Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or 
Sulfocating Sensations when ina Lying Posture, 
Dimness of vision, dots or webs before the sight, 
Dull Pain in thé Head, Deficiency of Perspira 
tion, Yellowness of the skin and eyes, Pain 
in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sud- 
den Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
Flesh, Constant Imaginingsof Evil . 
and Great Depression of spirits, 
all indicate disease of the 
liver or digestive organs, 
combined with impure 
biood, 


O 


HOOFLAND’S ; 
GERMAN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. It 
is a compound of fluid extracts. The roots, 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medic: 
nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
tific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded 
to this country to be used expressly forthe man- 
ufacture of this Bitters. There is no alcoholic 
substance of any kind used in compounding the 
Bitters, hence it is free from all the objections 
incident to the use of a liquor preparation 
HOOFLAND’S 


GERMAN TONIC 


O 


Isa combination of all the ingredients of the 
Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, &e. 
It is used for the same diseases as the Bitters, 
in cases where some pure alcoholic stimulus is 
required, 


The great pre 


TESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation: 


HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
; sylvania, writes: 
PuILADELPHia, March 16, 1867, 
I find ‘‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ is a good 
tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive organs, 


" 


and of great benefit in cases ef debility and 
want of nervous action in the system. 


Yours, truly, 
WOODWARD. 


y 

GEO. W. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Pui.apeputia, April 26, 1866. 

I consider ‘* Hoofland’s German Bitters’? a 
valuable medicine. in case of attacks of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 
experience of it. Your's with respect, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
*HILADELPAHIA, June 1, 1868. 
I have found by experience that Hoofland’ s 


Ih 


Getman Bitters’’ is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost directly. 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROGERS, 
Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 
Mayor’s Orrice, Burrato, June 22, 1866. 


I have used *‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 


A 


Tonic *’ in my family during the past year, and 
can recommend them as an excellent tonic, im 

parting tone and vigor to the system, Their use 
line heen productive of decidedly beneficial ef- 
fects. WM. F. ROGERS. 


HON. JAMES M. WOOD. 
Ex-Mayor of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
I take great pleasure in recommending ‘‘ Hvuof- 
aud's German Tonic’’ to any one who may be 
afflicted with dyspepsia, Ihad the dyspepsia so 


INT 


badly it was impossible to keep any food on my 
stomach, and I became so weak as not to be able 
towalk halfa mile. Two bottles of Tonic effected 
a perfect cure. JAMES M. WOOD. 











_— 





JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 


Law partner of Judge Maynard, Williams- 
‘port, Pa. 





faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- | 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, ‘len- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
velopment of the industrial resources of our | 
several States in the interest of our employers."’ | 
appeal to our friends everywhere to aid us by | 
eir subscriptions and their influeuce. 

r single subscriptions, or 10 
copies for $5, in advance. ee 
; Address Publishers NEW ERA, 





river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
our color or former condition, since all that can | 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- | 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- | 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- | 
The New Era will be made a desirable visitor | 
for the family and the fireside, and we earnestly | 
The subscription price of the New Exa will be | 
$2.50 a year fo 
Leck Bex Neo. 31. 
Wasainoton, Jay. 1, 1870. 


This is to certify that I have used ‘‘Hoofiand’s 
German Bitters’’ for dyspepsia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. 


CAUTION. 
Hoofland’s German Remedies are counter- 
feited. See that the signature of C. M. JACKSON 


D 


is on the wrapper of each bottle. All others are 
counterfeit. Principal office and manafactor 
at the German Medicine Store, No. 631 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


PRICES. 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, per bottle, - $1 00 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, fair dozen, - 5 00 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, put up in quart 
bottles, $1.50 per bottle, or a half dozen 
or - - - .* . - 7 40 


BaF Do not forget to examine well the articl 
you buy, in order to get the genuine. 


For Sate by all Druggist s 
a in Medicine Everywhere, _ 
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AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


TWO WOLVES AND A LAMB. 


- 
- 


New Era. |* 


BY FKANK J. WEBB. 


Avutior or “Tae Garris.” 


fCONCLUDED. 


He he gave me a second and longer look. I 
was soc ympletely é xhausted by my day's axer- 
my long abstinence, that 


tion, and famished by 
| noured out a glass of 


| could 
wine and drank it 
“Good H 
up from the 

if * Man, 


net speal ] 


avens.”” exclaimed Gus, starting 
table and laving his hand on my 
' where have you been ? 
Drowned, eh? Why, you are pale as a ghost. 
W} ‘th is the matter with you—you've 


no dinner, or something like it; sit down, 


Wet eon 


‘Teannot. Tleft 
’ ist danyerous situation. 
» Mareh hare. and she is ex 
re isa pair of them,” 
; mic thing of the kind was 

m the day he refused 
As for Maria, you 


about her refusing 


the renatest aa 
responded 


talking nonsense,” I said, im- 
You m incapable of receiving 
led head, disconnected 
» eal. i assure you Maria is 

L unless you can renéer 

‘y her, | must 
it would be murder, worse 
her where she is.” l then 

y as 1 could, the events 


reseulng 


hi hurr 


fully roused to 
o vy of Immediate acti in. He pro- 
$ scouring the assistance of D’Oyen, whom 
i whilst I went to secure 
Saddler and a hoat, with necessary instru- 
tou tranee into the house. The 
figit on hearing my 
»jdea of Walton 
related instances illustrating 
‘ss of maniacs, and the 
sieved in assuming the 
at - also their proneness to 
with the very affliction of which 
y wore ives the victims. 
] . nted out to him that I thought Walton 
} retually 1 his statement; 
t himselt insane, he had been only 100 
ducing others to believe that it 
afilieted. 
to iccompany me, and, 
drew on his overeoat 
en sailied out together 


strating 


stld 1} 
wie Whe Was 


ure boat and crew. 
sky was still very lowering, occasional 
: indicated a probable re- 


Reward, entreaty, promises—everything ex- 
1 vats. which would be useless and ung 
were they freely lavished to procure 
out at once to sea. At 
then we again ex- 
difficulty im procuring crow-bars 
ch to effect an entrance in ease Walton 
dus admittance. Thus the night was 
we sturted. The wind sill blew 
|, eusty violence, and rendered it dangerous 
pu : up ur sail. so we had no resource but 
whole distance, which made it nearly 
+ ere we reached the shore of the island. 
ed that | should first reeonn ‘iter the 
an eutry could not be 
| without force. I thought that if Wal- 
ly elf be might be induced to 
permit mv ingress. | could then be enided by 
ipcumstanees in opening the way for the rest. 
‘at the grated door several 


thuen Willing te pul 


LOLS ; 


} succeede { iti 
perie ced 


) Ww 


nent ere 
to w the 


ises, to ascertain if 


saw ay 








i knocked loudly at 
times. At fast Walton cried out from one of 
t! ndows above: 
W ) is thi ref ' 
ip Braham,” I answered. 

“Philip Braham. a most unexpected pleasure. 
You are very early ; wait a minute, I will come 
down and let you in.” ; 

Several moments elapsed, still L heard no 
movement toward the door. I grew impatient, 
still I did not like to knock again. | Five min- 
utes more; still noone came. j walked from 
the deorway to look up atthe window; still no 
one visible. Overcome by impatience | knocked 

n, and was startled ‘at hearing a maniacal 
Jan and ery of “Find her! find her!!”’ from 


Walton, who had crept silently out the side 


door and over the rocks, down which he had 
elided, entered bis boat, and pushed out to sea. 
For a few seconds I was taken aback by the 


tern affairs had made. I clambered around to 

r from which he had emerged, only to 

fod it fast locked. I then hurried to our boat 

assistanee of my companions. We 
hastened to the bonse, and called aloud tu 
‘iaria, without receiving any reply ; the silence 
within Was most suspicious and alarming. 
Where was Maria? 

We now commenced our endeavors to open 
the door, whieh stoutly resisted all our efforts, 
and we had been a long time at work upon it 
when we were startled by a piercing scream ; 
i scream replete with agony and terror. It 
fairly made my blood curdle. 

“Save me! Oh, God! is there no one to save 
me ?’—it was Maria’s voice. 
plied the pick and crowbar perseveringly, 
same time calling to Maria ‘hat we would 


tT iPe 


} 


n reach her. 

“Come, oh. come! she cried franti tally : 
‘they are upon me. The snakes—the snakes. 
Vhey twine around me. They sting me. Help, 
help! or Iam Jost.” 

We worked like giants, and at last the door 
way was forced open. It was so dark within 
that at first we found it difficult to grope our 
wry about. We were enided mere by Muria’s 


ms than our sight. 


1 we discuvered at the ‘further end 


of the room a flight of stone steps leading to 
unber above We swiftly mounted to 
upper story, where a sight met our eyes 
Limmost peu fied us with horror. 
Our progress was her arrested by a heavy 
in the upper panel of which an iron 
rating bad been let in, through which we 
zed at an appi ling s} ctacle. 
Chere stood Maria, her tangled hair hang- 
i ; masses over her bare shoulders; eyes 
from ber head, whilst she frantically 
i her half-naked form the venemous 
vat darted at and clung to her. 
Kro we reacbed her, terror seemed to have 
n her tongue. She was incapable of 
( With « look of ghastly horror on her 
, 


twill haunt we untill my dying day, 
l her efforts, stretched out her arms 
then 


loringly to us, sunk upon the ground, 
amidst the venemous 8s ‘rpents that coiled, 
twined, and hissed as they writhed over and 
we her 
in instar » were at work, beating down 
door, und soon succeeded in forcing our en- 
y tia hamber of horrors. 
\ shar pm, } battle of a few mo- 
mn s and such of the snakes as did not es- 
a 1 or ¢ ibled about us. We lifted 
lari: from where she las She was now quite 
1) :, 100 in Several places by the 
nemous reptiles that lay around. 
Phe r from the snakes was nauseating in 
he extren We carried her to the doorway, 
be air Was purer. She did not, how- 
ben I e, but gave indications of suf- 
{ » heay sroans. 
‘ had covered to us other rooms well 
'"l l. On 1 sola ib one of these we 
Dr. Saddier looked at the hagenrd face, his 


the wlile upon her | ulse. 

oil or coffee to give her, 

ther might afford her temporary rehef. She 
revive, but live, never. She has been bit- 

n in twenty places. Her case is hopeless. 

POyen went hastily in search of some cof- 
fee or vil. He soon returned with a cup of the 

Dr, S. forced several spoonfulls down 
Ler throat. Gus, assisted by the fisherman I 
sad seen the previous day, who had unexpect- 
cdly made his appearance, found and assisted 
in preparing some coffee. 

At leneth she seemed to revive, and moaned 
as if in greatagony. Opening her eyes she 
stared wildly about her for a few seconds, then 
shrieked with pain. 

Oh, can no one relieve me? Can you not 
vive me something to relieve me from this aw- 
ful agony? ‘The snakes! The snakes! Save 
mefrom them! Save me. Oh, this pain. Do 
something for me—for God's: sake do some- 
thing for me.’ With an effort she started 
up only to fall back exhausted upon her pil- 
low. ; 
Some hours after this she rallied, but there 


*Copyright secured. 





was plainly written on her face, that unmis- | 
takable aspect of coming death. We raised | _ 
her up, and propped her about with pillows, | 
then, after she had rallied, with many a 
painful effort she told her frightful story. 
“Walton was most kind to me until we 
came to Cannes, then he grew moody and mel- 
ancholy, exhibiting inequalities of temper that | 
I never knew him to display before. He had | 
strange vagaries too, at least I then thought 
them so. I committed many eXxtravagancies | 
to humor his uncertain temper, and to pre- 
vent others from noticing his conduct toward 
me. I know now that was part of his plan; 
that he induced me to misrepresent myself, 
that I might be thought deranged. I see it 
all now. Why was I then so blind? es 
‘At last he persuaded me to come to this is- 
land to reside in this dreary ruin. He said 
that he hated society, and that when we were 
alone together, we should be as happy as_be- 
fore. I came. I did come reluctantly for I 
had a sort of dread, an undefined apprehen- | 
sion of evil to grow out of it. 
“Ah, doctor, do you not remember, you, too, 
prevailed upon me. Said it would be for his | 
He has duped you also. Do not tarn | 
You did it for the 





good. 
awav or look so grieved. 
bést—I know you did. 

“ Each day, after he came here, he would go | 
out in the boat—sometimes he took me.. He | 
often, however, went aloue. Sometimes we | 
would meet others on the water, who, if they | 
spoke to me, did so in a kind, pitying tone | 
that I could not understand. Now | know} 
they thought me mad. 

“One day | observed a small vessel lying off | 
the shore, from which they landed, with great | 
care, several boxes. After that no servants | 
would remain at night. They would uot tell | 
me why. They slept in the hut at the extreme 
end of the island, At last they would not stay | 
here at all. Still no reason why. | 

“One day Walton was up stairs arranging 
the 100m in which you found me. He was so 
long there that I went up to ascertain what 
kept him. He met me upon the stairway and 
playfully refused to let me ascend further, say- 
ing he had a surprise in store for me. For 
several days he spent hours there alone, and | 
during these days he revived all the tender | 
gaiety of our honeymoon. On the last eve- 
ning he was surpassingly kind. When our, 
servant left in the evening, (for they had all 
now left our service except one,) he insisted on 
my taking a glass of Vin Chartruse. 

After it 1 remember feeling so drowsy that I 
could not undress without difficulty. My head | 
searcely touched my pillow ere I slept. The | 
wine must have been drugged. When I awoke | 
I found myself a prisoner in the room from 
which you delivered me. Alas? toe late. For} 
some moments I was completely bewildered. | 
and sat looking about me. On three sides of | 
the room, were cages filled with hissing writh- 
ing snakes, On the fourth, a likeness of Laura, 
painted by himself, about her arm was coiled a | 
snake. I stsrted up in horror. I endeavord | 
to open the door. It was fastened. I cried out | 
in terror, no answer I shouted, screamed ; | 
no one came, my heart sank each moment lowe: 
and lower, crushed by its burthen of fears, its 
frightful presentment of comming horrors yet | 
unseen. My fright and agony was augmented | 
hy dread of the venomous reptiles, that reared | 
their scaly heads, and hissed behind the close 
net-work of their cages. I suddenly remem- 
bered, I cannot tell why, but it flashed across | 
me just then, the discussion we had in Paris. | 
You recollect Mr. Braham, that murder of! 
Mad’le Varigney, and Walton's expressed idea | 
of a fitting punishment, or revenge; that of | 
‘surrounding the murderer, with such associa- | 
tions as would keep alive in his memory a re- 
membrance of his guilt, so environ him that he 
could never for one instant, in his waking mo- 
ments separate himself from a memory of his 
crime. The snakes, the likeness of Laura, the 
barred windows, and grated door hurried me to | 
the appalling conclusion, that this was the | 
result of a long premeditated plan of revenge 
upon me, f.r myinvoluntary yet fatal agency 
in the deac of Laura. All was now explained. 
His seemi: « love was but a ruse to get me com- 
pletely in iis power, to separate me from my 
family that he might the more easily secure 
my distruction and minister to his unnatural 
thirst for vengence. The jail-like appearance of | 
the chaml.er, our isolation on this solitary | 
Island all. all too apparent. 
for lost, arid lost I am. 


Here a paroxysm of 


silenced the broken voice in which she related 
hersad story, caused her to stop abruptly. 
Great beads of water gathered upon her waxen 
brow. She seemed choking. We thought it 
her last struggle, but she rallied, and in a weak 
voice continued. At length Walton made his 


malignant joy. What fiendish exultation his 


need weira mask. Now wreched woman 
know me as Iam. Qne who never forgets, who 
‘never forgives.” 

Oh! Walton “I replied calmly as I could, in 
my endeavor to feign a belief in the idea that 


let me out. 
oner.” 

“T never joke” said he in an awfully calm 
voice, whilst his eyes fairly scintilated with 
malice. Do notendeavor to deceive yourself. 
I am terribly in earnest. Your presence there 
is the result of a long mediated plan for your 
punishment and to avenge her. “TIlere he 
pointed to where hung the likeness of Laura.’, 
In this room you will liveday after day until 
you die. Be it years, months, ordays. I will 
leave no means untried to keep you where you 
are. 
draw your remembrance from your crime, or 
what you term your misfortune... Crime or mis- 
fortune, which ever it may be here is to be the 
scene of its expiation. ou cannot escape. 
The world believes you mad—ask heaven, as 
a blessing, that you may soon be really so.”’ 

‘*Walton are you human?” I cried can you 
immure mehere. ‘Tell me that it is but for a 
little while. That there is some hope. 

He shook his head gloomily. ‘No hope.” 
he answered—‘‘no hope! It is just.” He 
turned away from the grating aud descended 
the stairs. 

You know the superstitious terror with which 
ignorant peasants regard the insane. Ile told 
them I was mad, and they believed him; so 
they shunned me. 
me my food, and would turn from me without 
uttering a word, deaf to my frantic entreaties 
for release. Now and then I saw fishermen 
amongst the ruins. I have groyn so haggard 
and wild in appearance that I do not wonder 
they thought me mad. Walton must haye 
drugged my drink, for I would wake from slum- 
ber to find evidences that he had been in my 
room to feed the venomous torments by which 
I was surrounded. Thus the days passed hope- 
lessly, wearily away, until you came, and hope 
once more beamed in upon me. Oh! how 
| miserable I had been—how deeply wretched ! 
Oh! unutterably wretched! Your face inspired 
me with new life. In the evening, when he re- 
turned, with his wonderful penetration he at 
once discovered that something had occurred 
to brighten me. My hopes must have been 
written on my face. 

‘* Who has been here?’’ he asked. 

I would not reply. 

‘*Some one has communicated with you,”’ 
he repeated, “I am sure of that. Tell me 
who.” 

I denied having spoken to anyone, dreading he 
should find some means to debar me from suc- 
cour, place me beyond the help I felt sure you 
would bring. I heard him leave the house; 
presently he returned, unlocked the grate and 
took away my caraffe to fill it with water. 
When he returned he held up a glove before 


| me, simply said ‘* Liar!’ and turned away. I 


I have been long enough a pris- 


the house. I could not sleep. I was torn with 
expectation, with dread and hope. With fever- 
ish thirst I drank some water. I soon fell 
asleep, and woke to find those loathsome hor- 
rors writhing and creeping over me. Just 
then you came. Too late! Too late! God 
help me—I must die! I feel it—I must die! 

She now spoke with infinite difficulty. She 
was frightfully swollen. For awhile she lay 
motionless; then, with an expiring effort, she 
raised herself partially upon her elbow, her 
eyes glazed with approaching death, she whis- 

ered : 

“Do not let them harm him. He must be 
mad ; and, after all, I drove him to it. Do not 
harm him; only remember how I loved him 
and how he suffered. Tell him that to the last 
I loved him.”’ 

Her voice died away in an inarticulate mur- 
mer; her head sank slowly, one long-drawn 
sigh, then death. 

Search was immediately instituted for Wal- 
ton. Two weeks after his boat was feund, 
bottom upward, upon the rocks near Capru, 
and beneath the clear, bright waters his lifeless 


I gave myself up | 


pain more intense than those that had so often | 


appearance at the grating, Oh! my God, what ; 
! 


face displayed. Atlast “said he in a tone of | 
concentrated hate. “At last !’’ I now no longer | 


he was arusing himself with my terror. “Do | 


You shall live without one thing to with+! 


Each day Walton brought | 


heard him through the night moving through | 


‘THE HOME CIRCLE. 


A HERO. 

ponte 

BY MARY E. MACKINTOSH. 
Perhaps you think a hero 

A man of giant might, 
A warrior inarmor, — 

A champion for the right. 
Who through the world goes boasting 

That wrong shall be no more : 
The glory of whose exploits 

Is sung from shore to shore. 





! 
In olden time a hero 
Was such a man, I know | 
He went to battle aided | 
By javelin and bow. 
You all have heard of Ajax, 
Of Priam’s valiant son, | 
And of the great Achilles, 
Who many battles won. | 


But now to be a hero 
Is quite another thing ; 
And he who earns the title 
Is nobler than a king. 
‘Tis he who follows duty, 
Who scorns to be untrue; 





Not by what others do. 


Who's guided by his conscience. | 


And you may be a hero, 
By doing all you can 
To free the world from error. 
And aid your brother man. 
And though no blast of trumpet 
Your greatness may proclaim, 
With heartfelt benedictions 
Mankind will breathe your name. 


<= <> 
LITERARY RECREATIONS. 


One afternoon in the suminer of 1868, when 
the Scientific Congress, over which Avassiz sat 





as President, had adjourned from the day's dis- 
cussion, the following sentence was proposed 
by a member as a test of the proficiency in 
spelling of his confreres in science, who, as is 
well known, numbered almost all the leading 
philosophers of the continent. Of all present, 
not one is said to have come out of the ordeal 


| unscathed—the smallest number of mistakes 
| made being three : 


‘« It is agreeable to perceive the unparalleled 


embarrassment of a harassed peddler, gauging | 


the symmetry of a peeled pear, which a sibyl 
pierced with a poignant poniard, jeopardizing 


| the innuendoes on the pillars which the cater- 


pillars with — tongues resuscitated in 
the Elysian fields, 
The undersigned has the honor to present 


| the following specimen of a similar character, 
| with the confident belief that there is not an 


individual in Washington city, who can, off- 
hand, spell every word correctly. 
The unerring perspicuity of an unfulfilled 


' chirography which has for its hyperbole an 


nnsophisticated:parallelogram, made symmetri- 
eal by incomparable hieroglyphics, is only 
equalled by the hemorrage of a philbotomized 
tur.ip, materially eccentric in its elliptical 
orbit, reverberating with inconceivable volu- 
bility, all of which is schismatic, and irrefraga- 
ble, when uniquely syllogistic, and classically 
depleted or debilitated by continuous venesec- 
tion, or balanced irresistibly perpendicular 
upon a preceding parallelopiped, paraphrased 
from a blossoming pomegranate, beautitied by 
multifarious: colorings, evanescent in proportion 
to the resuscitating analysis of a symbolized 
architect, whose adolescence has been jeopar- 
dized by a conglomerated individuality, rabidly 


| iraseible and systematically hypochondriae 


It will afford amusement to any one desiring 
to try his efficiency as a speller, to cut this out, 
and let some member of his family give out the 
words one by one to be written down; and if 
only amusement is afforded, he will have good 
reason to be thankful. B. M. P. 

eel 
Sunday Schools. 


BY 8. A. M. 





| To the Editor of the New Era: 

| According to promise in last week’s issue of 
ithe New Era, I continue the illustration of 
| model Sabbath school teaching : 

‘Before I tell it you, as you are rather tired, 
| you may stand up for a little while.” 

After the children had gone through sume 
manual exercises, and sung part of the hymn 
‘There's rest for little Children,”’ the lesson 
was resumed. 

“Well,” Jesus said, “ once there was a king 
who made a wedding supper for his son, and 
| invited some people to go t it. When the sup- 
per was quite ready he sent his servants to call 
| them and tell that the meats were cooked, and 
| that they were to come to the marriage ; but 
, the people would not go. So he rent again, but 
| still they would not go. One was a farmer, 
and said, ‘Oh, I can’t go; I must go and see 
after my sheep and cows ;’ another, who was a 
tradesman, said, “ /’ve no time to go, 1 must 
go and sell my things.’ They did not car: ‘or 
the great honor of having supper withthe} og 
at his palace. The others behaved worse : for 
| they treated the king’s servants very cru: ly, 
, and then killed them. Oh! howangry the king 


| Some time after he sent an army of soldiers 


| against them, who killed these murderers, and | 


| burned the city in which they had lived. As 
these people who were first invited would not 
go, the king said to his servants, ‘The wed ling 
is ready, but those whom I invited were not 
worthy ; so go into the streets and lanes. and 
as many as you find ask to the wedding.’’ 

They went out into the streets, and as many 

as they saw they asked to the wedding feust. 
| How surprised the people must have becn ! 

Very likely there was a poor begyar to whom 
the servants said, “The king invites you to 
‘supper at his palace.” 
would say, ‘‘ Are you making fun of me? / 
'go to the king’s palace? I’m not fit. My 
| clothes are dirty and ragged.” Then the ser- 
/ vant would answer him and say, ‘“ We do mean 
| what we say,; it is all quite true; if you do but 
wish to go you may, and when you get to the 
palace, the king will give you all you need to 
make you fit to sit down at histable.”” I think 
I hear the poor beggar say to himself, ‘* Well, 
I'm sure 1 want a good me I'm hungry 
enough, for I've had very little all theday. I'll 
go and see if it’s all true.’’ So away he goes, 
feeling rather afraid, and when he gets to the 
fine steps leading up to the door, and sees the 
soldiers standing before it, his heart beats very 
| fast, and he almost thinks he must turn back. 
| However, he is so hungry that he makes up his 
| mind to try ; when he gets to the very door, 
the soldiers tells him it is all right, he may go 
in. And then he is shown the bath-room, 
where he can wash,-and then a white wedding- 
robe is given to him, and now he feels fit to sit 
down to supper. 

“ So all whocome are first made fit, and then 
go into the supper-room and take their places 
at thetable. All butone, who will not takea 
wedding garment ; 1 can’t tell you why he will 
not; perhaps he thinks his own clothes are 
good enough. However that may be, in he 
goes to supper without the white robe. Pre- 
sently the king comes in, and soon he looks at 
this man and says, ‘Friend, how is it you came 
in without a wedding garment? What could 
the man say? He knew he ought to have had 
one; he knew he could have had it for the ask- 
ing, and that he did not need to give any money 
for it. He could say nothing at all. Then the 
king said to his servants, ‘Take this man and 
tie his hands and feet, and cast him outside.’ 
They did so, andthen the man found himself 
outside in the dark, cold street; he could hear 
the sweet music, he could see the bright light 
shirting from the windows, but he was outside. 
The door was shut. He-could not get in again 
vecause he had not on a wedding garment. 

‘If you orI, dear children, covutp get into 
Heaven without a wedding garment—in other 
words, a white robe—we too should have to be 
taken away and cast outside Heaven into the 
dreadful darkness of hell, where the devil and 
his wicked angels live. Do you wish to sit 
down at the marriage supper of the Lamb? 
Then you must go and ask the Holy spirit to 
wash your souls quite clean with the precious 
blood of Jesus and clothe you with the white 
robe.” 

The children were then questioned on the 
jesson, and the following hymn was sung : 

** Come, Holy Spirit, come! 

O hear an infaut’s prayer ; 
Stoop down and make my heart Thy home, 








body. 





And shed Thy blessings there.’’ 





was when he heard of their wicked behavior! | 


The man, perhaps, | 


eS y 


A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years tocome? — 
Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 
e _ A hundred years to come? | 
Pale, trembling age and fiery youth, s 
And childhood with his brow. of truth— 
The rich and poor, on land, on sea, 
Where will the might? millions be, 
A hundred years to come? 


We all within our graves shall sleep. 
A hundred years to come ; 
No living soul for us shall weep, 
A hundred years tocome; 
But other men our land shall till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
And other words will sing 4s gay, 
And bright the sunshine, as to-day, 
A hundred years to come. 
> <> 
A DREAM. 


Bushy Wisdom. 
, Bounce. 


Bushy every time. : 
laugh and fall to calling Ler Bushy too, until | 
, the name grew to her. 





TEMPERANCE. 


ciliate 
BUSHY WISDOM. 





l once knew a little girl who was called 
Her real name 


o it. He would get it 
This made all the family 


Lizzie, and could’ nt 


She was quite atalker for a little miss, and 
fond of theorizing and giving her opinions, 
some of which were amusing and origina). 
Hence her cousin Royal surnamed her Wisdom, 
and her playfellow took it up, because it had 
a funny sound, and called her Bushy Wisdom. 

One day she walked leisurely into the room 
where her mamma and sister Bessie were sit- 


‘ting, and seating herself in the large arm-chair, 


said, with a thoughtful air: 
‘*] suppose a prayer anda letter are very 


In the life of Myconins, the friend of Luther, | much alike.” 


as given by Melchior Adam, we have the fol- | 
lowing beautifal and striking account of an | 
évent which proved the turning poimt in his 
history, and led him to devote his energies to 
the enuse of Christ. The first night that he | 


! entered the monastery, intending to become a | 


monk, he dreamed; and it seemed as if he | 
was ranging a vast wilderness alone,  Suddei- 
ly a guide appeared, and ed him onwards to a 
most lovely vale, watered by a pleasant stream; | 
| but ofthat he was not permitted to taste: then | 
}to a marble fountain of pure water. He tried 
toknee] and drink; when. lo! a crucified 
Saviourstood forth to view. from whose wounds 
gushed the copious stream. In a moment his} 
guide Aung him into the fountain, His mouth | 
met the flowing wounds, and he drank most 
i sweetly, never te thirst again ! No sooner was | 
he refreshed himself than he was led away by | 
lhis enide tobe taught what great things he 
| was yet to do for the crucified One whose 
| precious wounds had poured the living water 
jimto hisseul. He eame to a wide. stretching | 
plain covered with waving grain. His guide 
| orders him to reap. He excuses himself by 
| saying that he is who'ly unskilledin such labor, | 
«What you know not you shall learn,’’ was 
| the reply. ‘They came nearer, and he saw a | 
| solitary reaper toiling at the sickle with such | 
| prodigious effort, as if he were determined to 
| reap the whole ficld himseif. The guide or- | 
| ders him to join this laborer, and, seizing a} 
| sickle, shows him how to proceed. Again, the 
i enuide led him to ahill. He surveys the vast 
plain beneath him, and, wondering, asks how 
‘long it will take to reap such a field with so few 
| laborers? ‘* Before winter the last sickle must | 
be thrust in,” replied his guide. “Proceed with 
all your might. ‘The Lord of the harvest will | 
send more reapers soon.’ Wearied with his | 
labor, Myconius rested for a little. Again the | 
erucitied One was at his side, wasted and mar- | 
red in form. ‘The guide Jaid his hand on My- | 
conius, saying: ‘You must be conformed to | 
him.’ ‘With these words the dreamer awoke. 
But he awoke toa life of zeal and leve. He | 
found the Saviour for his own soul, and he | 
went forth to preach of him te others. He took | 
his place by the side of thatuoble reaper, Mar | 
tin Luther. He was stimulated by his exam- | 
| ple, and toiled with him in the vast field, till | 
| laborers arose on every side, and the harvest | 
| was reaped before the winter came. ‘The les- 
son to usis, thrust in your sickles. The fields | 
are white, and they are wide in compass: the | 
laborers are few. but there are some devoted 
ones toiling there already. tn other years we 
have seen Whitefield and Hill putting forth 
their enormous efforts, as if they would reap 
the whole field alone, Let us join ourselves to 
such men, and the Lord of the harvest will not 
leave us to toil alone 
“When do you intend to stop? was the ques- 








tion once put by a friend to Rowland Hill. 
** Not till we have earried all before us,” was 
the prompt reply. Such is our answer too, 


The fields are vast. the grain whitens, the har- 


vest waves; erd through grace we shall go 
forth with our sickles, never to rest till we 


shall liedown where the Lamb himself shall 
lead us, by the living fountains of waters, and 
where God shall wipe off the sweat of toil from 
our wearv foreheads, and dry up all the tears 
of earth from our weeping eyes. Some of us 
are young and fresh ; many days may yet be, in 
the providence of God, before us. These must 
be daysof strenucus, ceaseless, persevering, and, 
if God bless us, successful toil. We shall labor 
till we are worn out und Jaid to rest. 


— 
AT NIGHT. 

It isnivht now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie 
talike at rest. 
land calm, the-stars look out from the Heavens. 
| The silence is peopled with the past ; sorrowful 
remorses for sins and shortcomings, memories 
of passionate joys and yriefs rise out of their 
graves, both now alike calm and sad. Eyes, 
as Ishut mine, look at me, that have long ceased 
to shine. The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed in the 
autumn mists. ‘Twinkling among the houses, a 
light keeps watch, here and there, in what may 
be a sick chamber or two. ‘The clock tolls 
sweetly in the silent air. Here is night and 
}rest. An awful sense of thanks makes the 
heart swell, and the head bow, as I pass to my 
room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
| though a hushed blessing were upon it— 
Thackeray. 


ce 

SUNDAY Scuoo.s. -- 

the New York Independent of his pioneer Sun- 
day school work as follows ; 





| Without any windows to it: only a hole knocked 
out at one end to let in the light. Our seats 
are split sapplings, with supports under them ; 
and two sticks pressed into the chinking, be- 
tween the logs, with a board across them, make 
our library*ease. There was no Sunday school 
there when | came; but I found it was needed 
very much, Meeting three boys—one fourteen, 


I said to the eldest: ‘Do you chew tobacco?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘sometimes.’ I said to 
the next: ‘ Do you chew tobacco ?’ 
sometimes.’ I said to the little fellow: ‘And 
do you chew tobacco, too?’ ‘ Yes, sir, some- 
times.’ Then I beganewith the eldest again : 
‘Do you drink whisky?’ ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘When 
have you had any? ‘Not sinee yesterday 
morning.’ To the next boy I said: ‘Do you 
drink whisky, too?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ * When have 
you had any?’ ‘Not since last night.’ 


whisky?’ and he had answered : ‘ Yes, sir ; but 
I haven't had any since this morning,” my soul 
was stirred up, and I determined—Cod helping 
me-—tosave these children from the evil example 
of their parents. So I started a Sunday school. 
And God was pleased to bless the Sunday 
school, and pour out his Spirit upon it. The 
children were made to feel they were sinners, 
and to come to Christ; and during the summer 
thirteen or fourteen of them have been con- 
verted.”’ 
i —— 
NOBLE DOING. 

‘* Be good, my dear, and let who will be clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and the vast Forever 

One grand sweet song.”’ | Chas. Kingsley. 

———— 

A‘Hint 79 Parents AND TEAcHERS.—A very 
forward chill is very liable not to fulfill the 
expectations which its infuney and youth may 
have excited. It is often caressed and flattered 
into affectation and self-conceit, and its temper 
and disposition are not uncommonly rendered 
perverse by indulyence; on the contrary, a diflii- 
dent child who appears awkward, and is what 
is commonly called unlucky, is liable to be spoilt 
by severity. The conduct of many parents and 
teachers in bringing forward bold and talkative 
children, and checking and brow-beating those 
which are shy and reserved, is directly the 
reverse of what it should be. 


— 

Tue Fouties or Great Men.—Tycho Brahe, 
the astronomer, changed color and his legs shook 
under him on meeting a hare or a fox. Dr, 
Johnson would never enter a room with his 
left foot foremost. If, by mistake, it did get 
foremost, he would step back and place his 
right foot foremost. Julius Caesar was almost 
convulsed by the sound of thunder, and always 
wanted to get into a cellar or under ground to 
escape the noise. To Queen Elizabeth*the sim- 
ple word “death” was full of horrors. Talley- 
rand trembled and changed color on hearing the 
same word spoken. Marshal Saxe, who met 
and overthrew opposing armies, fled and 
screamed in terror at the sight of a cat. Peter 
the Great could never be pursuaded to cross a 
bridge ; though he tried to-master the terror, 
he failed to do so, and whenever he set foot on 
one he would shriek out in distress and agony. 
Byron would never help any one to salt at the 
table, nor would he be helped himself; if any 
of the article happened to be spilt on the table, 
he would jump up and leave his meal unfin- 
ished. 





seeaaeiae A 


perenne — 
or ele ed 0 re S 


A Western man writes to | 


‘Yes, sir, | 


| whether it was right { should er not. 
to ask him to exeuse me,and tell him to do | 
| just as he likes about it. If there are lots of 


; Miss Alice ‘answered it 


/touched the beil-pull 


' slammed in her face. 





** What do you mean by that?” asked Bessie. 
“Well, I will tell you,” she replied. “When 
you want something of somebody you know, 


| who lives a gredt way off, you write a letter 


and asked them for it, don’t you?” 
* Yes, Bushy.” 
“ Thena prayer and a letter are alike, ain't 
they?” 
“Of course; but I didn’t quite understand 
your first remark.” 
Sushy sat perfectly still for a few minutes 


with her eyes fixed upon a bright flower in the | 
Royal ran into the roow with a paper | 


carpet. 


hat on his head, and upset his mama’s work- | 
basket, in his haste to find a strmg to fix his | 


kite ‘right off." He was one of those boys 
who seem to think that the world and all 
people and things in it were mide for their 
xpecial convenience. But the littl girl was so 
much absorbed in her own thougais, that she 
did noteven see him. Presently sae said : 

* When your letter is finished, and you re- 
member some more you want t write, you 
begin with P. S.. don’t you ?” 

** Yes, Bushy.” 

‘Then after you have prayed a prayer and 
amened, if you think of some mere wants to 
pray about, must you say P, 8. too?” 

‘Why do you want to know tiat?” asked 
her sister Bessie.”’ 

* Because | have been upstairs, and prayed 
for a little Maltese kitten, just like the one 


‘over to Mrs, Green's house, but forgot to say, 


‘Thy will be done, ‘and IT am ayraid God will 
think I was impolit®, and meant to have it 
T want 


kittens that have got ng place to live in, | 
should be pleased with on, and T want it to 
have a little white spot béween iis cars But 
His will be done, you kn@v. Is it as wicked 
to be careless as to be selfsh, do you think ?” 

Bushy’s mamma laid gide her work, and, 


| taking her little girl in hd lap, talked long and 
What do | 


earnestly with her on th subject. 
you think’she said? I ak every one of my 
little readers to guess. You are doubtless as 


wise as Bushy Wisdom, agi if you chanee to be | 


a litule older, you are prokubly wiser. If you 
had been Bushy’s mammahow would you have 
expressed your ideas on tk subject ? 
~— = + 
| From the Youth's Teperance Banver. | 
ONLY A BIGGAR. 


—+ 


It was a very timid rirg at the door-bell, and 


sing through the hall. 


A sorry little figure sthd there in the frosty | 
No Fooder the blue hand | 
many | 
hist repulses, with | 
thle she had made, | 


autumn morning. 


pidly. At so 
doors she had met with 
angry words for the t 
while not a syllable of h¢ petitions would they 


bear. Only au begga 


But one glance into tft gentle, pitying face 
awoke a new hope in th@wretched little heart. 
She was just beginning & request when Alice, 
with a little welcoming @ture, said : 

“ Come into the fire, ppr child.””” There was 
a depth and heartiness ighe tone which told of 
a heart within which h§ been taught by the 
Spirit of God. 


Poor Jennie followedger in, taking care to | 


wipe the old water-soafd shoes neatly upon 
the door-mat. Half baildered, she took her 
seat as directed by the @wing fire, and spread 


her benumbed fingers of its cheering warmth. 
A good breakfast of whdkome food and a cup 


In the midst of a great peace | 





} 


| 





one ten, and the other about six years of age— | so she persevered. It w@er one hope of ele- 


| 


And | 
when I asked the small boy: ‘ Do you drink | 
| such averson and indiffegte. 


/ & bolt to it.” 


of delicious coffee made @ the world glow with 
anew light. A tew lovge words brought out 
the whole history. 
a drink-cursed home. §ce a neat cottage in 
the country, now a desolf room in a tenement- 
house in town. 
* Could you come to Sbath-school, Jennie, 
if you had suitable clothie 2” 
“Yes, ma’am, if I migt keep my clothes ; 
but he would be sure tos@them.”’ 
to think what the moneygould go for. 
“Could you not hide fm somewhere ?”’ 
“T might in Aunt Ndhie’s room. 
kind to me, and her roomas a good door with | 


It required much sclhiing to perfect the | 
plan, but Miss Alice n@r stopped at half, 
measures. She had a softo save, and achar- | 
acter to form fer usefubss or wretchedness | 
here and hereafter. St@made her as com- | 
fortable as she could, an@ent her away with | 
food for her mother in hdpasket, and a dear, | 
bright look full of sweet #ds for young hearts | 
hid in her bosom. But § glowing cover was 
not half so bright as th@lessed sunshine in 


‘*T hold my Sunday school in a lo house, | her heart, lighted by tl® words of kindly | 


sympathy. Such words & been like angels’ | 
visits to the poor child. - 

No wonder they werefized. Nowa hope | 
rose in her heart of som@ay rising from her 
present wretched level. 

It was up-hill work, a§many were the dis- 
couragements in her way But her heart was 
set on continuing in he@uncay school; and 


vation above her prese 
and though she knew it 
came to Miss Alice’s d 
point in her life. Miss @se’s interest in the 
drunkard’s child never fered, and in time 
she proved herself so faiffl that a good place 
was secured for her at sere. 

She grew up a usefefficient, lady-like 
woman; and all because @hat loving, helpful 
hand held out to her she was only a 
beggar child. Oh! therfre germs of a better 
life in these poor childr@vhich we pass with 
Who will help 
to transplant them into @#tter soil and train 
_ to be beautiful pl@ in the gardan of 
God? 


ark surroundings, 
that morning she 
was the turning- 














> 
To Near 
There are men who li near to cheating, 
that though they do not§ean to cheat, cir- 
cumstances cannot bend§in without pushing | 
them over. ‘There are my men who are like | 
an apple tree in my gar@ whose trunk and 
roots, and two-thirds off branches are in 
the garden, and one-thifof whose branches 
are outside of the gardegull. And there are 
many men whose trunk ff roots are on the 
side of honesty and uprness, but are living | 
so near the garden wall&t they throw their 
boughs clear over into t highway, where in- 
iquities tramp and are f 
It is never safe for a @ to run so near to 
the line of right and w@, that if he should 
lose a wheel he would over. It is like 
traveling on a mountaidfad, near a precipiec. 
You should keep so f@rom the precipice, 
that if your wagon brea@lown, there +s room 
enough between you anffe precipice. Oth- 
erwise you Cannot be sa 
There are a great m 
on this principle: “ H§economically can || 
go to heaven?” Virtu@to them like gold to 
a traveller; and they s@ ‘*Now I want to 
a just as little as Bh. I want to make. 
this voyage just as che@ as possible.” Men 
mean to get to heaven #t they do not mean 
that it shall cost them § more virtue than 
they can pens help&verything that the 
world will allow them @hve they take. They 
practice as little self-@,l as they can get 
along with, hoping thaf§re will be an equali- 
zation of everything in world to come. 
Oh! what a dangero@hd degrading condi- 
tion is that man in, wh@ife lies right along 
the twilight line, wher@is liable at any mo- 
ment to be cast over ifMarkness.— Beecher. 


‘Line. 


Suggestions to pastogBe often in the Sun- 
day school. Speak to® young people per- 
sonally, not forgetting little ones. ‘lhe 
pastor's smile and pleq§ greeting will be a 
precious memory to tlRimid child. Hold 
children’s meetings. Gthem something in 
each eh adapted sp@ly to them—if noth- 
ing more than ® worg recognition. Give 
them sometimes a partihe church service— 
a song, or response. Bshall you feed the 








lambs of the flock. 


was Lizzie | 
When her baby brother first learned | 
| to talk, he used to try to pronounce the word 


the | 


rself'as she was pas- | 


and the door was 


It ve the old, old story of 


She blushed | 


She is | 


| would be more attentive to her. 


voice, interrupted the business by a persistent 


men who are pious |: 


“TRurus AND bRiFLES. 


with his cut finger; “hurry, it’s leakins. 


name in Greek implies. i , 
mouthed orator of the present age. Polymnia, 
in supplying his labial organs with eloquence, 

. * . ° foe 
said briefly, ** Fil, lps. 

A Mississippi negro worked on 
| got ‘* nuffin,’ ‘*beeause,” said he, 
| for the seventh, and we only made 
| erop short.” 


‘+1 worked 
de fifth ;— 


The statesman who. often standing on a 
mountain in advance of his party, has for years 


aroused and called forth the country to duty 
és : - 
by his commanding voice—the suceessful Sum- 


moner. 


All the lit- 


“Come, darling, it is bed-time. 


man, so has the old hen.” 

The lettered editor of the New York Jnde- 
| pendent, we learn, has been engaged in tilting 
with the opposers of women’s rights. Let him 
—tilt on. 
| A vender, of quack medicines perpetrates the 
following atrocious conundrum : In what does 

Queen Victoria tuke ber pills? Iu cider, (In- 
| side her !) 


Every public speaker is eredited with a char- 
acteristic intonation. Some like this one's tone, 


| as for us we like Lacey's fone. 


i seme that ; 
Letters, like fashionable young ladies, must 
“have the stamps before the mails (males) will 
take them. 
Puzzie.—When yeu put on your stockings 
why are von sure to make a mistake?) Aus.— 
| Beeause you must put your foot m it. 
; pus 
An independent man is said to be one who 
ean live without whiskey and tobacco, and 
| shave himself with brown soap and cold water, 
and witheut a glass. 


' A London merchant recently advertised for 
la clerk’ who could “bear confinement.” He 
received an answer from one who had been up- 
ward of seven years in jail. Of course, he was 
eligible. 

Love is like a hunter, who cares not for the 
game When once caught, which he may have 
pursued with the most intense and breathless 
eagerness — Love is sironger in pursuit, friend- 
| ship in possesrion. 


Don Piatt saves: ‘*1 was in love once with a 
fat girl. She was very fleshy. She was enor- 
| mous. but the course of my true love came to 
| grief, I was sitting with her in the dim twi- 
‘light, one evening. 1 was sentimental ; I said 
| many soft things; | embraced partef her. She 

seemed distant. She frequently turned her 
lovely head from me. At fast | thought [heard 
(the murmur of voices on the other side. I 
‘arose and walked round; and then 1 found 
another fellow courting her on the left flank. I 
was indignant, and upreided her for her 
treachery in thus concealing from me another 
love. She langhed at my conceit, as if she 
| were not big enough to have two lovers at 
onee,”” 


llere is one of the latest Western utterances, 
and it is the prairiesot which itspeaks, Listen: 


| ** (reat western waste of bottom land, 
Fat as a pancake, rich as grease, 
Where gnats are full as big as toads, 

And musquitoes are as big as geese. 


“Oh! lonesome, windy, grassy place. 
Where buffaloes and snakes prevail ; 

The first with dreadful looking face, 
The last with dreadful sounding tail. 


‘I'd rather live on Camel's rump, 
And be a Yankee-doodle beggar, 

Than be where I could never see a stump, 
And shake to death wi-h fever and ager.”’ 


Let every man be oeeupied, and ocenpied in 
the highest employment of which his nature is 
capable, and die with the consciousness that 
he has done his best. 


; ‘There is no eloquence like that of a heart 
burning with the love of Christ; such a heart 
|; speaks in words of flame.—T. Jackson. 


| ‘Two Christians had quarrelled in the morn- 

‘ing; in the evening one of them sent a note to 

_ the other : ‘* Brother, fhe sun %s go/ng down!” 
Nothing further was needed to effect a recon- 
ciliation. 


A Quaker lady recently explained to her new 
{domestic that wash day came on every Second 
Day. The girl left in high dudgeon. She didn’t 
go to be washing every other day—not she. 

* Patrick, do you know the fate of the drank- 


‘ard?’ “Fate! Don’t I stand upon the most 
beautiful pair you have ever seen 7” 


A Sruprovs Man.—The wife of a studious 
nan went into his library when he was reading, 
and wished that she was a book, for then he 
‘IT wish you 
were an almanac,” said he, ‘‘ because then I 
should have a new one every year.” 


Lire! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through eloudy weather; 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning! 

Mrs. Barpavip. 


At a session of the Massachusetts Ilouse 
one day, alittle, bald-headed man, with a thin 


squeak of— 

“Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speeker!”’ till final- 
ly gaining the Hoor ke piped out tremulously: 
“Mr. Speaker, I want ‘ter announce the death 
of Pelitiah Parkins. Brother Parkins departed 
this world yesterday, full of fe-ear of the 
Lord and dropse-e-y on the chist.”’ 


Some boys in Cincinnati stole the bowels of 
a hand-organ which belonged to a musician 
who was stone deaf. The next morning he 
took his place and ground away as gaily as 
ever, producing, of course, no audible result. 
The by-passers appeared to like that sort of 
thing, and contributed so liberally that the 
troubadour divined that something must be 
wrong. Investigation disclosed his loss, but 
the unexpected pecuniary favor with which his 
outbreak of silence was received inclines him 
to let the intestines of the thing go and run 
the shell for a while. 


Proverss Preserved by Josuva Briiines, 
Esq.—Don’'t swop with yure relashuns unless 
yu kin afford to viv them the big end of the 
trade. 

Marry young, 
it, often. 

Be charitable—1 cent peeces Were made on 
purpus. 

Don’t take anyboddy’s advice but your own, 

It cosis more to borry than it duz to bye. 

Ef a man flatters yn, ya kan kalkerlate that 
he is a roag or yu're a fule 

Keep both ize open, but don't see more’n 
half you notis. 

Ef yu ich for fame, go into a graveyard and 
skratch yurself aganste a tume stone. 

Yung man, be more anxshus abowt the ped- 
igree yu're going to leeve than abowt the wun 
sumboddy’s going to leeve ya. 

—— 
The Bible Clerks. 


and if sirkumstances require 


Several years ago, three clerks roomed to- 
gether in this city. The first Sunday after the 
junior of the trio entered his new sphere, he 
bethought himself of the long-established cus- 
tom, in the home of his childhold, of reading a 
portion of divine truth each morning of that 
day. But the presence of the other two clerks, 
who were room-mates, detered him from taking 
his Bible from his trunk, as he had the impulse 
to do. Yet he could not feel easy at heart. As 
he walked backwards and forwards, with his 
eyes now on his trunk, now on them, one of his 
fellow-clerks noticed his confusion and joked 
him about it, and demanded the cause of it. 
He frankly “ owned up,” and then followed a 
confession from the others, that they had_all 
along been in the same dilemma—a fear of ‘be- 
ing laughed at lor keeping a Bible & their 
trunks! 

The three Bibles were now taken out, and a 
portion of scripture was read, by turns, every 
Sunday. The practice was continued so long 
as they remained together. The moral effect, 
we need hardly add, wis excellent. They were 
known, when the story got out, as it did some- 
how, as the “ Bible clerks,” but they were also 
known as youns men of rare propriety and in-. 


| “Hurry, mamma,” said the little innocent 


Chrysostom was goldened-mouthed, as the 
; We have a golden- 


shares, but 


tle chickens have gone te hed.’’—‘ Yes, mam- 






















"THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD) 





Animals must be kept out of young orchards, 
Tight fences and securely closed gates will do 
much to exclude domestic animals, including 
man. a 


Mice and Rabbits are the most troublesome 
among the wild animals. ‘Tramp down the light 
snows around the trunks of the trees. Sprinkle 
blood near the base of each tree, to keep of 
rabbits. See item in“ Basket”’ on the use of 
cornstalks for the purpose. 


Cions can be cut if the trees are not frozen; 
mark, and store in sawdust or moss ip a coo] 
cellar. 

Pronixe.—Though winter pruning is object 
ed to by good authorities, if we had an old or- 
chard that needed treatment we shold go at it 
in winter when there is plenty of time painting 
over large wounds, or covering them with 
melted yrafting wax will prevent injury from 
rotiing. I! trees are properly shaped when 
young it willseldom be necessary to do much 
pruning. 


Ixstcrs.—One of the worst enemies of the 
orchard is the Tent-caterpillar, but it is, forta 
nately, one of the easiest to keep in check. The 
eggs may now be seen near the ends of the 
twigs, Qlued in a*broad band-like cluster. Re. 
move the eges and there will beno caterpillars, 
as another crop will not be laid until next sum. 
mer. <A pole pruning implement of some kind 
is convenient for this. 


Manure may be spread upon the orchard. 
We sometimes see trees manured by a heap 
placed directly around the trunk, where, if not 
& positive injury, it is of no use. Spread it 
evenly over the surface.—American Agricul. 
turst. 





Fruit Garden. 

Trees, and there should be only dwarft ones 
in the fruit garden proper, will need pruning, 
washing with soap or lye, protection against 
insects, &c., and such other care as has already 
been sugyested for trees in the orchard. 


Grape- Vines may be pruned when not frozen. 
It frequently happens tnat, in the pressure of 
fall-work, the vines are left until now. If the 
coldest of the winter is over, go over those 
trimmed last fall, and remove the extra buds 
that were left as a precaution against ihe se- 
verity of the winter. 


Blackberries and Rasberries should be set 
out as early as the condition of the soil will 
allow. The underground shoots, which will 
form the canes of next season, start very early, 
and likely to be injured if the setting is left 
until late 

Strawberries may be planted in those locali- 
ties where the frost is out of the ground. 





Hogs tn Orcuarps.—If you are not partic- 
ular about the looks turn your hogs into the 
orchard. But keep the wire out of their snouts. 
Let them root to their hearts’ content and mel- 
low the soil. They are equiyalent to a culti- 
vator—beiter in sud, and they are continual 
workers, ‘They will meet three important 
things : they will work. the svil, manure it 
and - so au'teted fruit. This remedy, 
for at least two years, is advisable. Then 
grow sod, if you like, and your soil is rich 
enough. In olden times hogs were in order in 
orchards, and so was fruit.—Americun Stoek 


| Journal. 


For a Bruise or Brow.—Apply hot water a 
long time with wet cloths. Beef brine is an 
excellent lotion for both sprains and bruises. 
A veteran among horses claims that it will al- 
most set a joint or heal a fracture. Worm- 
wood or tansy lotivuns are also good. 
t 

Don't crowd too many fowls together. It is 
a great error, and is sure to breed vermin and 
disease. 





_‘ Any soap-grease to-day, ma’am?” “No, 
sir; 1 use my own soap-grease.’”’ “ Make your 
own soap?” ** No, sir.” 
your own soap-grease, then ?’”’ “T make it 
into eggs,”’ I said, smiling. The man looked 
so astonished and half frightened that I thought 
it time toexplain. “TI feed the grease and fat 
which is unfit for cooking to the chickens.’’ 


Action of the Frost on the Soil, 


Sandy soils are not as arule benefited by fall 
plowing, and by thus being more exposed to 
the action of the sun and frost than they other- 
wise would be. This is doubtless because the 
organic matter which is so important in this 
class of soils is much more rapidly decomposed 
and caused to disappear when thus treated. 
Peaty soils or those in which there is an excess 
of organic matter are benefitted for the same 
reasou, and because the peat becomes less pasty 
or fibrous, which ever nature it has, and more 
granular. A very marked example of the 
effects of frost on some organic substances 
may be observed in case a crop of buckwheat 
intended fur plowing under be caught bya 
severe frost. Though the crop on the field 
might have amounted to several tons, the frost 
and the decompositions which follow will 
reduce it to an apparently valueless mass in a 
very short time. Little besides the stubble is 
left, to appearance, and we are assured by a 
farmer accustomed to plowing under green 
crops, that not enough of value is left to pa 
for gurning under. This we doubt, but we do 
believe much besides water is actually lost. 
The action of freezing and thawing in claye 
and heavy gravelly soils is different; while it 
destroys a portion of the organic matter in 
them, which, however, is not of such import- 
ance to them as to lighter sandy soils, it 
comminutes the particles, renders clods friable, 
tte —— portion of the inorganic 
art into a fit condition to i 

the plant. ee 
_ The beneficial action of frost is not due to 
its holding the soil in a frozen state, but to the 
act of freezing; consequently, thawing is 
almost as useful as freezing to the soil, and 
this useful action takes place most in mode rate 
weather. In cold winter weather it is best for 
the soil to be covered with snow, which is well 


called “the poor man’s manure,” tor the alter. 


nation of freezing and thawing is not altogeth- 


er arrested by the covering of snow; while if 


the ground is bare, the high winds of winter 


scatter great quantities of the finest particles 
of the soil. 


—__ 


Domestic Recipes. 





os 


STEAMED Dreap ann Butter Puppinc.— 
Place slices of bread and butter in the bottum 


of a goer. —_s layer of sliced apples with 
sa;car and butter, then one of apples, su 
Spice, until the dish is full, log sanlliena 


having bread and 


butter at the top, buttered side down. Cook 
thoroughly in a steamer. 
Pumpkin Pres.—Mrs. 8, Hannahs, Portage 


county, Ohio, says: ‘* Pare the pumpkin, then 
grate it, and add sugar and ginger to taste, and 
milk enough to make it of the proper consis- 
tency ; then line your pie-tins with crust, put 
'n your pumpkin, and bake in the ordinary way. 
After trying this once no one will, [ think, wish 
to go back to the old way of making pies of 
stewed pumpkin.” 


ae Straks.—Cut them from the neck 
or haunch. Season them with pepper and salt. 
When the gridiron has been well heated over a 
bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay 
the steaks upon it. Broil them well, turning 
them once, and taking care to save as much of 
the gravy as possible. Serve them up with 
some currant jelly laid on each steak. Have 
your plates set on heaters. 


Keepinc Hams In Waru Weatuer.—Make 
bags of unbleached cotton cloth, put the hams 
in, and then put in a layer of fine soft ha 

around them, so as to make a stratum of hay 
between the cloth and the hams. If merel 

bagged, the flies will thrust ovipositors throage 
the cloth and — the meat; but the inter- 
posed hay keeps them off. It is a common 
practice to whitewash the bags, but this is not 
so neat, and the bags cannot be so well used 
again. Another mode is to bury them in oats 
or some other grain, but they are more to 
become injured from want ue ventilation "Bhae. 
coal dust keeps the hams well, but is black and 


tegrity of life, and respected accordingly. | qj greva , hick 
Each of them is now a millionaire, while a re is oder Toe gingpl vital = bd that 
a young man who sneered at their piety has | the work is Sone early in the sp befor the 


gone down into an unhonored grave. 





flies are stirring. 


“How do you use 


sy 
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